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TRAVEL DIGEST 


A Roundup of Significant Events 


PAN AMERICAN World Airways has applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission to serve 
Casablanca. The flight would be operated as a 
stop between Lisbon and Dakar on the twice- 
weekly New York-Johannesburg route... . National 
Airlines has requested the CAB to allow service 
to Newport News—-Hampton, Va. The line has also 
asked the board to remove certain restrictions 
which now bar National from flying to Norfolk 
as part of the flights serving Richmond, 
Washington and Baltimore. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE SLATED IN JULY 


CS 


Designed primarily for tourist class 
passengers who will have virtual run- 
of-—the ship privileges, the 15,000- 
ton Holland-America liner Ryndam will 
sail on her maiden trip from Rotterdam 
July 16. She will make her first east- 
bound crossing July 351 from New York. 


INTRODUCTION of sea-going secretarial service 
aboard the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth adds a 
new wrinkle to mixing business with pleasure. 
Modern dictaphones are available at $2.00 an 
hour and passengers may either take or send the 
plastic belts ashore or have them transcribed 
aboard ship at a rate of fifteen cents for each 
100 words. 


CAMPING IN YOSEMITE VALLEY will be limited to 
fifteen days during July and August. The 
limitation was made necessary by the increasing 
number of campers. The new limit is not expected 
to interfere with the majority of campers since 
the average stay is well below the time allowed. 


DOGS ARE BECOMING increasingly welcome at many 
hotels and motels throughout the U.S. A list of 
5,581 hostelries where dog owners can obtain 
accommodations for themselves and their pets is 
available for ten cents from the Gaines Dog 
Research Center, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


TRAVEL TIDBITS: Vacationers intending to stay at 
Niagara Falls will find rates at hotels, cabins 
and tourist homes the same this season as last, 
according to a Department of Commerce Survey. ... 
Smokers who run short of cigarettes,while in 
flight will find four leading American brands 

for sale by the carton on TWA flights between 

New York and Bombay. .. . Northwest Airlines 
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OFF THE TICKER TAPE: Scandanavian Airlines System 
has started direct service between New York and 
Bremen with departures from New York every 
Wednesday and from the German city the following 
day. ... Swissair has added a third flight on its 
New York-Geneva-Zurich run allowing for 
departures on Wednesday, Saturdays and Sundays. 

- - . British Overseas Airways has resumed its 
service between New York and Bermuda on a thrice-= 
weekly basis. The service was suspended in March 
1950. ... United Air Lines has expanded its 
schedule between Honolulu and California to two 
round trips daily. ... Trans World Airlines is 
again operating direct, one-plane service from 
Chicago and Detroit to Paris and Rome. ... In an 
attempt to create an all-year resort at Natural | 
Bridge, Va., a 10-acre-lake is planned as part 
of-a-million dollar building program. .. . The 
17,300-ton Rhodesia Castle will enter round- 
Africa service in October. 


TRAVELERS TO ISRAEL will enjoy the benefit of 

a flat 25 per cent reduction under a new plan 
known as Service for Tourists in Israel. The 
discount is valid for hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing trips and purchases in tourist 
shops. Food and merchandise are not subject to 
quantity limits or luxury and purchase taxes. 


AS A TRIBUTE to her 
pioneering spirit, Mi: 
Ellen Church was made 
an honorary American. 
Airlines stewardess ai 
at the line's train- 
ing school in Chicago. 
In presenting the 
award, T. W. Brooks, 
American's director 0: 
passenger service, re: 
called how 21 years a 
Miss Church convinced 
a United Air Lines | 
predecessor company 
that it would be wise 
to have nurses as at-= 
tendants aboard passe: 
ger planes and so be= 
came the world's firsi 
airline stewardess. 


BEHIND THE SCENES: Herbert J. Lyall, Jr., has 
been named passenger sales director for the 
entire American Airlines system. He previously 
served as district sales manager for New York 
City....-Hugo K. Mayr is Swissair's new North 
American manager....Capt. Harry Dixon, master of 
the Queen Elizabeth, has retired after 48 years 
at sea, 36 of which were spent under the Cunard 
flag....Bernard J. Petit has assumed the duties 
of advertising and public relations director of 
French National Railroads following the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Suzanne T. Gouriou....Beverly 
Miller has been upped to director of the New 
York office of the Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau 
from his previous position as manager of the 
information and visitors office at the San Juan 
headquarters....John Budd has been promoted from 
ticket agent to airport ticket office manager of 
the Cleveland station for Capital Airlines. 
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MIAMI~ MIDSUMMER MIRACLE 


From the Empire State to the Golden 
Gate, from Bangor to Brownsville, sun 
and surf are weekend and vacation de- 
lights as summer moves into full swing. 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER: NYSPIX—COMMERCE. 4-6: All 
William Friedopfer except bottom right, p. 
6: Miami Beach News Bureau. 17-9: Na- 
tional Park Service. 10; United Air Lines; 
Ford Motor Co.; North American Philips 
Co.; U. S. Lines; New York Central. 11: Ford 
Motor Co.; United Air Lines; North Ameri- 
can Philips Co.; New York Central; U. S. 
Lines. 12: New York Central; Ford Motor 
Co.; New England Hotel Association. 13: 
United Air Lines; Wide World. 14-16: Cana- 
dian National Railways. 17: John Craven, 
18: John Craven; Roger Coster from Rapho- 
Guillmette; John Craven. 19: Top, bottom 
left: John Craven; Roger Coster from 
Rapho-Guillmette. 20, 21: NYSPIX—Com- 
merce. 23: William Strirefellow. 24: 
Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions. 
25: United States Rubber Co. 29: Michael 
Barbera-Far_ Studio. 31: Yvon, Paris. 32: 
Pan American World Airways. 33: Author. 
34: Canadian National Railways. 36: Author. 


Glittering Gold Coast Has Winter Swank 


By Lou Aronovitz 


At Budget Prices During Summer Season | 


ES YEAR THREE MILLION people, most of 
whom do ‘not fall in the million-dollar 
bracket, flock to the palm-dotted city of Miami 
on Biscayne Bay, leaving $260,000,000 in 
their wake, or an average of $86.67 per 
person. Most of these people manage to bask 
in the sun, splash in the brine, improve the 
breed of ponies at the horse tracks, and gen- 
erally have themselves a time without mort- 
gaging the old homestead or putting the 
family jewels in hock. 

The false notion that Miami is so expensive 
there’s a surtax on breathing has been dis- 
seminated by an army of newshounds and 
photographers who gravitate to the warm 
belt around mid-January, in time for the Hia- 
leah opening. Equipped with big fat expense 
accounts and a keen taste for pleasure, they 
lead a truly sybaritic life: park at the plush- 
ier hostelries where room rents should entitle 
you to part ownership, hire sleek Cadillac 
convertibles, drop a pile at the races and the 
gaming tables (when the latter are operating), 
order the most expensive items on the night 
club menus, and wash it down with buck-fifty 
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shots of black label Scotch. Three or four 
weeks — and a bankroll — later, these scribes 
take out their trusty Remingtons and bang 
out the standard exposes. These annual re- 
ports to the nation depict the resort city as 
the wickedest in the world — and the costliest. 

This attitude is also given currency by the 
type of tourist who readily parts with his 
money, then ‘beats his chest and lets out a 
wail over the money he has spent. And if 
the sun should fail to shine for twenty-four 
hours, he lets you know how much it is costing 
him a minute for the tan he isn’t getting. 

There are few days, however, when he 
should have cause for complaint on this score, 
for there is an average of only six days when 
Miami does not have sunshine — at least a 
few minutes a day. Moreover, investigation 
has shown that ultra-violet rays reach the 
earth in greater numbers in south Florida 
than in the celebrated high-altitude sun resorts 
in Switzerland. 

Nor should our vacationer sing the blues 
about temperature regardless of whether it is 
winter or summer, since the lowest average 


monthly temperature is 68° in January, 
the highest 82° in August, a variation of « 
14°. Eight miles of ocean frontage, the | 
30-odd islands, and more than 30 miles 
inland waterways contribute to the ci 
natural air-conditioning. Adjacent wa 
absorb the summer heat, and the south 
trade winds blow in almost constantly, 
But weather-wise Miamians are too st 
to lay any bets. For weeks and weeks ev 
thing will be perfect. The sun will sl 
brightly in a cloudless sky, soft breezes 
rustle the palm fronds, and white caps — 
lap languidly at the shore. Then 50,000 Ar 
ican Legionnaires and their families — 
converge on the town for their national 
campment. They will stage a mamn 
parade slated to last ’til all hours, and m 
than a quarter-million enthusiastic specta 
will assemble along the line of march. — 
frolicking conventioners, looking dapper 
their uniforms, will step off briskly under a 
tropical moon — until about the time 
California delegation strides-past the rev 
ing stand. Then there is a cloudburst. 1 
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Miia in , 1948, yet the scan Legion 
ed to hold its 1951 conclave in Miami. 
This irresistible urge to return to the famous 
lantic playground is called “getting sand in 
e's shoes.” Now that most of the luxury ho- 
s in Miami Beach have pumped a quantity 
ocean into their fancy-shaped pools and es- 
lished cabana colonies, it is quite possible, 
wever, to g0 swimming without ever touch- 
t the sand, much less getting it in your 
Sprawling over 50 square miles of land and 
ter, Greater Miami, which consists of 
aa Miami Beach, Coral Gables, North 
i, Miami Springs, and other adjacent 
Be initicn, and which is what most people 
an when they refer to Miami, is probably 
largest collection of chrome, mirrors, maz- 
3, and neon south of New York and east of 
s Angeles. It is a resplendent pastel fairy- 
d, divorce capital of the east, mecca for the 
nous and infamous, paradise for pro- 
ters, happy hunting ground for quacks and 
nies, heaven for hedonists, and Garden of 
en for nearly 500,000 solid citizens who 
| it home. 
New York Suburb 
“ is a modern, languid, tropical suburb 
New York, the home of thousands of former 
w Yorkers and the vacationland of hordes 
others. Only four hours from the big city 
air, it is Walter Winchell’s winter beat 
d one of the few cities in the country, out- 
e the immediate radius of New York, 
ere you can buy today’s New York news- 
ers today. But it is more than a suburb of 
w York. It is a suburb of the world, a 
tering place for people from all corners : 
globe. 
Miami, the Seminole tndiga word for sweet 
ter, boasts one of the busiest air fields in 
‘nation. As the gateway to Latin America, 
ami plays hosts to thousands of Spanish- 
aking people, and most of the shops in the 
a bear signs reading Aqui Se Habla Es- 
vol. 
of the three million people who make the 
srimage to the resort, two-thirds close in 
‘ing the chilblain months; the majority of 


‘Test arrive during the summer when the | 


bs is easy and the prices are-down. But 
iter or summer, there are high and low 
ds to pleasure. If you know your way 
und, you can have your kicks and still 
ain solvent. 

senerally Beeline, food is no more ex- 
sive in Miami than it is in Buffalo, Keokuk, 


Tulsa, though it is probably somewhat 


ler and more imaginatively served. Din- 
in the tonier restaurants and hotel dining 
ms, most of which feature modified French 
sine (you will find matzo ball soup on 
‘menu with contrefilet de boeuf bouqueti- 
I, will set you back $4.00 to $6.00, plus 
in winter and possibly a dollar or so less 
summer. If you order an especially festive 
al, complete with appropriate wines, 
leurs, and whiskies, at one of these: maisons, 


r check will look like the war debt. The 
) 1951 ce 


t- 


prices, however, are in line with restaurants 
offering comparable quality, service, and sur- 
roundings in other cities. 

If you’re having to count your pennies and 
are not adverse to standing in line, you can 
get all your vitamins, riboflavin, and thiamine 
in highly palatable form at the smartly-decored 
cafeterias throughout the city at prices ranging 
from $1.00 to $2.00, depending upon your 
choice of entrees and your appetite. The cafe- 
terias on the west side of the bay serve simple 
southern-type cooking, and _ white-jacketed 
attendants carry your tray to the table; those 
on Miami Beach offer more exotic dishes rang- 
ing from cheese blintzes to arroz con pollo. 
The Beach spots serve larger portions, but 
they are a bit higher than the others. 

Should you get hungry before bed time 
(and you probably will, since the salt air whets 
the appetite), there are drive-ins all over the 
area, where sandwiches are 65 cents and un- 
der, while the thickest milk shakes you ever 
tried to sip through a straw are 35 cents. 

If you prefer kibbutzing with your snacks 


Sleek hotels, swank night clubs bespangle 
Miami Beach — but summer rates are low. 


and aren’t afraid of the calories in a giant 
hot corned beef or chopped liver sandwich, 
head for one of the glittery coffee shops on 
‘the Beach. You ought to get off for a buck 
or less, if you don’t make a production of it. 

Several of the ritzy hotels have soda shops 
which are celebrated for their mammoth ice 
cream confections. One of these, whimsically 
named Ye Old Noshery, serves a skyscraper 
ice cream soda that provides enough calories 
for a hard-working man for a day. 

There are juice stands at strategic points 
throughout the community where you may 
quench your thirst on all types of tropical 
fruit drinks from orange juice to pinacolada, 
a combination of pineapple juice and coco- 
nut milk. 

Casual is the word for clothing in Miami. 
The emphasis is on comfort and color. Stand- 
ard apparel for the male, resident and visitor 
alike, is a flamboyant shirt worn loosely over 
a pair of slacks, usually somewhat more sub- 
dued, though chartreuse and dubonnet are 
seen. 

Resort Raiment 


Before laying in a supply of this colorful 
resort raiment, it is advisable to consider the 
effect of wearing it in your home town. You 
probably won’t have much use for jackets and 
ties in Miami, especially during the summer; 
however, these items are de rigeur in the 
carriage trade hotel dining rooms, lobbies, 
and. cocktail lounges after dark. In lieu of 
jackets, many men wear cubaverras, light- 
weight tucked shirts borrowed from the Latin 
American countries. 

The ladies expose as much of themselves 
to the sun — and admiring male eyes — as 
the law allows. It is not unusual to find one 
shopping with complete aplomb on Flagler 
Street or Lincoln Road clad only in shorts 
and halter. Young and old, svelte and hefty, 
they prefer strapless dresses, usually high- 
styled cottons, seldom wear hats or gloves, 
and both summer and winter go about bare- 
legged. During the winter those who can 
afford it may be seen in the more elegant hotel 
lobbies, at the gaming house tables (when the 
sheriff is lax), and at the night club ringsides, 
sheathed in satin and taffeta, laden with 
precious gems, and swathed in mink, if pos- 
sible the silver blue and platinum varieties. 
Favorite type: shoe for dress-up occasions 
features a three or four inch platform and 
looks like a refugee from Carmen Miranda’s 
wardrobe. Made of suede, it is invariably 
trimmed with unusual leathers, rhinestones, 
bulge beads, seed pearls, and other gee gaws. 

If you cannot find appropriate resort ap- 
parel in your home town, you can stock up 
in Miami. Most of it, manufactured in the 
wonderland’s 61 garment factories, is reason- 
able. Of course, you can get scalped on swank 
Lincoln Road, the Fifth Avenue of Miami 
Beach where next season’s fashions make their 
debut; but cautious — and rare — is the man 
who has never been fleeced in Peoria or Des 
Moines or Phoenix. The royal palm-lined 
street has been much maligned. Sure, you can 
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buy shoes for $75 a pair, but you can also 
find them for $2.98. It’s the site of Sak’s Fifth 
Avenue, Greenleaf & Crosby, Milgrim, and 
other upper-bracket establishments; but it’s 
also the site of a Woolworth branch, Liggett’s, 
Kitty Kelly’s, and other middle class outlets. 

The Miami area has 546 hotels with a total 
of 37,580 rooms, and almost a score are now 
nearing completion. This continued construc- 
tion is the steel-concrete block-and-stucco 
embodiment of the city’s unwavering, almost 
evangelical faith in the future. Moreover, to 
the extent that each new structure is larger 
and more sumptuous than its predecessors, 
it demonstrates concretely Miami’s addiction 
for newness and bigness. 

Host of Hotels 

Three hundred and sixty-six of these hotels, 
containing more than 26,000 rooms, are in 
Miami Beach. Nowhere else is there such a 
concentration in so small a space; nowhere 
else is there a hotel for each 126 permanent 
residents. Miami Beach contains more than a 
quarter of all the hotel rooms in the entire 
state, and the hotel business is the largest 
single industry in south Florida. Approxi- 
mately 14,000 men and women are employed 
full time in this industry, which grosses $170,- 
500,000 annually and caters to an average of 
between 50,000 and 75,000 guests weekly 

Confronted by long phalanxes of de luxe 
taverns, looking for all the world like giant 
frosted confections, the awed visitor is 
prompted te oh and ah. The Beach hotels are 
ostentatiously elegant: many of them are air- 
conditioned; most have smart cocktail lounges, 
night clubs, dance patios, and card rooms, in 
addition to ordinary hotel facilities. 

Despite the number of rooms, there are not 
enough to meet the heavy demand when the 
thoroughbreds are running at Hialeah, and 
rates are exorbitant. For luxury accommo- 
dations in the plushier palaces, you have to 
shell out $50.00 per day, double occupancy; 
but then your bed linen matches your walls 
and your toilet tissue harmonizes with the 
tile in your bath. Even the less elegant estab- 
lishments are at least $10.00 a day. 


Miami’s Bay Front Park has all types of 
boats leaving regularly on varied cruises. 


Come summer the fancy pavilions drop to 
$10.00 or $12.00 per twenty-four hours, while 
the smaller places are available for that sum 
per week. Time was when hotels remained 
open only a few months during the year, but 
today over 80 per cent keep their doors open 
year round. 

Even swimming can be an expensive propo- 
sition in Miami; however, it can also be a 
cheap one. Each of the tonier hotels has its 
own salt-water pool, surrounded or partially 
surrounded by cabanas, small brightly colored 
cabins containing a shower, dressing rooms, 
a safe for valuables, and a small terrace, where 
the lessees may be found luxuriating in the 
sun or playing canasta. Since hotel guests 
have free access to the pool and may don 
swim suits in their rooms, the cabanas are 


‘occupied chiefly by individuals who do not 


have pools in their back yards or who live in 
hotels without pools. 

Cabana rates run as high as $100 a week 
during the winter. For the same amount of 
cash, you can rent the same cabana for a 


month — and in some instances two — dur 


the summertime. 


Miami Beach has six municipal park beae 
where you may swim in the same water : 
bask in the same sun as the hotel guests : 
cabana colonists without cost. Beach 1 
brellas and canvas-covered beach chairs 
available for a nominal fee, and rest roc 
and life guard stations are at regular interv 
On Saturdays and Sundays some of the m 
popular stretches teem with humanity 
Miami Beach also has areas where you n 
be reasonably isolated if you wish. 

Transportation, generally speaking, is fa: 
and more efficient in Miami Beach than i 
throughout the rest of the area, Even the m 
enthusiastic Miami boosters however, do 
point with pride at the city’s public trans; 
tation system; it is not the cheap, raj 
efficient system a city which is fast becom 
a behemoth ought to have. Fleets of bu 
like square, flat- faced monsters, huff and } 


along the avenues. Fare is tiiteen cents, 


two tokens for a quarter,and buses are twe 
minutes apart in outlying sections. In ac 
tion, jitneys, each with a capacity of ei 
passengers, lace Miami and Miami Be 
together. Fare is fitteen and twenty cei 
‘axis are expensive: the meters start at thi 
cents, and after a few blocks, they click fa: 
than a Flamenco dancer's castanets. Car r¢ 
als run from $50.00 per week for the sma 
varieties to twice that for the flashy yac 
type models, 
Variety of Fish 

If fishing is your sport, within a radius 
100 miles of the city you can pit your s 
against any one of the 600 varieties of fr 
and salt water fish. In the Gulfstream, wit 
sight of the Miami Beach skyline, there © 
marlin, sailfish, dolphin, bonita, and bai 
cuda, while bonefish, trout, snapper, tarp 
and pompano abound in the area’s inlets ; 
shallow bays. 

Well-heeled Isaak Waltons, of course, 
their luck aboard charter fishing boats, 
public piers, causeways, bridges, and seaw 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Salt water addicts find Miami Beach perfect for, play in the sand and water or for deep-sea fishing from chartered craft on a day’s outi 
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JEN THE FIRST issue of TRAVEL came off 
the press half a century ago, the Fed- 


business for something over 29 years. 
ad established Yellowstone National Park 
March 1, 1872. Eighteen years later it 
ablished ° Sequoid, General Grant (now a 


al Parks in California—all three within 
‘of the century Mount Rainier in Washing- 
n joined the ranks. At that time, too, the 


ow a national park) and a special type 


tructure in southern’ Ayizone that now 
national monument status. That about 
up the participation of the Interior 
partment in the field of parks and recrea- 
as of that time. | 

oday the National Park Service of the 
artment of the. Interior administers 180 
seattered over most of the 48 states 
eaching into Hawaii, Alaska, and, most 
ntly, Puerto Rico. They are a major 
or in American tourism, chalking up a 
r total of nearly 33, 000, 000 a year. 
(0 years we have seen the national parks 
from five to 28. : 

the passage of the Antiquities Act of 


“Rock and. Wizard Island form imposing vista at Oregon’s Crater Lake National Park. 


Government had been in the national 
of Kings | Canyon) and Yosemite Na-— 


‘space of a few days; and before the 


ryation at Casa Grande, an ancient In-— 


safeguards have been placed over some — 


four score top-grade scientific, historic, and 
prehistoric properties under the designation 
of national monuments. In addition, histori- 
cally significant areas, beginning with the 
sites of earliest colonization and extending 
to Kill Devil Hill in North Carolina, where 
the Wright Brothers made the first successful 


flight in a heavier-than-air machine, have 


been made a part of the National Park Sys- 
tem. ; 

Among the areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service are three specially desig- 
nated as national recreational areas—Lake 
Mead in Arizona and Nevada, Millerton Lake 
in California, and Coulee Dam in Washing- 
ton. “Although the lakes around which these 
recreational areas center are purely utilitarian 
in concept, the reservoirs of great dams, it 
soon became evident that such lakes in other- 
wise arid regions provided an unexpected 
bonus in the form of opportunities for water 
recreation in the desert. The dams are solely 
under the control of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, but the National Park Service ad- 
ministers, for that Bureau, the recreational 
activities centering, in the resultant lakes. 

In addition’ to these three recreational 
areas which are national in character, there 
are scores of other reservoirs which the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has constructed during 
a half century of activity that have local or 
regional recreational use. 

Supplementing the National Park System 


NATIONAL 


PARKS 


By Hon. Oscar L. Chapman 


Secretary of the Interior 


and the recreational areas that are a by- 
product of dam construction, are some 18,- 
000,000 acres in national wildlife refuges, 
most of which have been acquired during 
the last two decades. Administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, another Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior, their pri- 
mary purpose is the protection of wildlife, 
but in varying degrees they also have im- 
portant and valuable recreational uses—camp- 
ing, fishing, hiking, and other pleasures which 
require no elaborate special developments. 
No story on travel to areas administered 
by the Department of the Interior would be 


complete without mention of the Indian 


reservations, particularly those of the South- 
west. The Hopi Snake Dance, which takes 
place after the middle of August, and other 
ceremonial dances have a great appeal to 
the traveler from the East, as does the Indian 
Ceremonial at Gallup, New Mexico, where 
representatives of many tribes meet for sev- 
eral days in competitive sports, to display 
their products, and to put on their colorful 
dances. 

But back to the national parks—by which-I 
mean all the areas of the National Park Sys- 
tem. Although enjoyment of the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and the wild- 
life is the basic justification for the special 
status that has been given the parks, the 
visitor becomes quickly aware of the primary 
principle of management that controls. The 
law that authorized the establishment of the 
National Park Service in 1916 required that 
the facilities for enjoying these areas be pro- 
vided “in such manner and by such means as 
will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations.” 

Thus the streams flow undisturbed; the 
natural processes and natural rélatiouslige 
represented in the plant and animal life are 
kept undisturbed to the greatest possible de- 
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America’s Scenic Wonders Are Vacation Idylls, 


Protected and Maintained By the U. S. for All 


Rookeries of Florida’s Everglades National Park give valued birds opportunity for survival. 


gree consistent with the requirement that the 
park areas he made available for public use. 
In the historic and prehistoric areas, in which 
the National Park System is extraordinarily 
rich, full protection is extended to the values 
which distinguish them. Particular effort is 
expended on presenting the historic scene 
essentially as it was during the period repre- 
sented. 

Some 35,000,000 or more visitors to the 
national parks, monuments, and allied areas 
are expected by September 30. I believe that 
most Americans are aware that the national 
parks themselves represent, for the most part, 
the most sublime scenic exhibits of the 
nation. Certain of the national monuments, 


such as Death Valley in California and Ne-’ 


vada and Glacier Bay in Alaska—to cite two 
outstanding examples—are as spectacular and 
as unique in scenic character as are the 
national parks. Most of the others contain 
objects of scientific or historic interest. 

We want as many as possible of our citi- 
zens and of our visitors from abroad to see 
and enjoy these properties—after all, owner- 
ship in them is shared by all Americans. We 
want that enjoyment to be as full and as last- 
ing as it can be. 

I am especially anxious that as many as 
possible of the men and women in our Armed 
Forces take advantage of opportunities that 
may be offered them, while in camp or in 
travel, to visit national parks. Representa- 
tives of the Armed Services and of the Na- 
tional Park Service are now developing plans 
for such use on an enlarged scale. In World 
War II, more than 8,000,000 of our nation’s 
defenders used these parks in one form or 
another. They broke convoy training to 


bivouac at Grand Canyon National Park in 
Arizona or Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
in New Mexico. They were taught skiing in 
Mount Rainier and other parks. They con- 
valesced in Yosemite. ‘Tactics were taught 
and patriotism engendered ‘n the military 
battlefields that once played a bloody yet 
inspiring part in shaping our national des- 
tiny. 

Now I hope they will visit the parks to 
relax, to gain inspiration, and to learn of 
the wonders their country is protecting for 


Zion Park visitors gaze 
at Great White Throne. 
which rises 2,500 feet 
above floor of canyon. 


their use and that of all our people. 

Frankly, I doubt that a great many v 
tors get from these areas all that they hi 
to offer. Too many people are in too mt 
of a hurry. With limited vacations, they : 
anxious to see as many places as they « 
in the available time. If mists hide the r 
jestic summit of Mount Rainier on the « 
day assigned to that park on a summer t1 
it is just too bad. That spectacle is miss 
Weather conditions, including even snow oc 
sionally in some of the high country of 
West, prevent the kind of experience 
visitor hopes for if he is too tightly bot 
by a schedule. We have even known a ¢ 
ful of visitors arriving at Old Faithful Gey 
just after completion of an eruption, to ref 
to wait the interval of something less th 
an hour to see that famous geyser in acti 

If I were to offer one bit of advice ab 
visiting the parks, it would be to plan - 
to see too many places, but to see a | 
of them in leisurely fashion and to savor 
the utmost what they have to offer—whet 
superb mountain scenery; tremendous c 
yons, age-old trees, beautiful lakes, wildl 
desert, or the prehistoric or historic wo 
of man. ihe 

By far the best way to see the parks is 
take a trail trip, either by horseback or afc 
In even’ a few hours on the trail one can 
away from the sights and sounds of mod 
civilization. In a half-day trip, or one o 
day or several days or weeks (pack on b: 
or with a pack outfit), one really gets 
flavor of the America our pioneer forefath 
discovered and explored. Many more anim 
are seen along the trail than when motor 


ha, roads, anast the feel of he wilderness 


complete. \ 


aternity traverse our mountain parks. In 
ae East the Appalachian Trail, which runs 
rom Maine to Georgia, passes through sev- 
ral national park areas—Acadia in Maine, 

enandoah in Virginia, Great Smoky Moun- 
ins in North Carolina-Tennessee, and. the 
ue ‘Ridge Parkway connecting the latter 
yo parks, The National Park Service co- 
perates with the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
nce in locating and maintaining the park 
ortions of this trail. 


In the West, the Pacific Crest Trail, now 
eries of disconnected trails, is thought of 
s eventually running uninterruptedly from 
anada to Mexico. Its Washington section, 
ae Cascades Crest Trail, crosses Mount 
lainier National Park; and portions known as 
John Muir Trail and the High Sierra Trail 
ross the Sierra parks—Yosemite, Kings Can- 
on, and Sequoia. 

“Camping is fun, and healthful, whether’ 
long the trail or in the free public auto- 
bile camp grounds, The camp grounds 
Maintained by the Federal Government 
nd most of the main camping areas in the 


filderness parks are equipped with piped - 


niling water, showers or other bathing and 


anitary facilities, outdoor tables and benches, 


rE 


id individual outdoor fireplaces for cooking. 
‘railer facilities are available-to those not 
rishing to pitch their own tents, but electric 
onnections are lacking in most trailer sites. 
Other accommodations for the comfort of 
he visitors, including cafeterias in some 
lic camp grounds, are operated by. con- 
ioners under Government supervision and 
egulation. — Accommodations range from 
artly furnished cabins through lodges, with 
d without bath, and on up to hotel rooms 
even suites in some of the older parks. 
or transportation, saddlehorse and hoat 


Some of the best known trails of the hiking 


In Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, vacationers enjoy pack trip over Jackson Hole trails. 


service, where suitable, automobile supplies, 
general stores, and photographic supplies, 
fishing and mountain climbing equipment are 
available. 

Rates in the national parks are on a par 
with rates charged in the general vicinity for 
similar accommodations, taking into consid- 
eration the length of the tourist season. 

In the smaller areas, of course, no attempt 
has been made to install living accommoda- 
ions. Even in the larger wilderness parks, 
such as Great Smoky Monutains and to a 
lesser extent Rocky Mountain National Park 
in Colorado, it is the policy not to compete 
with the facilities of private capital if these 
can be and are located at convenient nearby 
locations. 

I have another bit of advice to prospec- 
tive national park visitors—that they en- 


Many a summer sight- 
seer is awed by grand- 
eur of Queens Chamber 
in Carlsbad Caverns. 


deavor to plan their trips to avoid the peak 
period of travel—the mid-summer week-ends 
and the holidays—if this can conveniently be 
done. It will be easier to secure accommo- 
dations at other times, and park employees 
will be able to give more assistance to visi- 
tors. But if only a week-end or holiday 
trip is possible, by all means go. 

Visitors of an inquiring turn of mind, 
who want to know the why and wherefore 
behind national park preservation—the rea- 
son, whether scientific or historic, or just 
pure scenery—should take advantage of the 
services that are offered by the naturalists 
and historians. These men in Park Service 
uniform conduct parties on long or short 
hikes, explaining the exhibits encountered 
along the way, give talks at evening camp- 
fires and in community buildings, and are 
on duty in the larger museums. In addition 


‘to the principal museums, there are smaller 


trailside exhibits which tell graphically the 
story of a particular happening. 

One of the most interesting among the 
newer trailside museums is that in Mount 
Rainier located at a point of devastation 
caused by the “Kautz Flow.” Several years 
ago a heavy, continuous rain falling upon 
the Kautz Glacier, already softened by 
spring melting, caused a large part of the ° 
glacier to break off and dam Kautz Creek 
in a narrow canyon. More rain, more melt- 
ing, and the breaking away of the dam, 
released a tremendous flow that carried be- 
fore it boulders and huge growing trees, tear- — 
ing out the road and threatening the admin- 
istrative headquarters. Now vistors driving 
through the forest suddenly come upon this 
devastation, wonder—then see the trailside 
exhibit and learn what caused it all. 

The wilderness parks, protected as they 
are, never are static. They are natural lab- 
oratories where Mother Nature tears down, 


‘builds up, continually re-does her face, using 


volcanic actions, floods, erosion, and other 


natural forces. 
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A 1901 Ford, first ascent by the Wright broth- 
ers, nine-piece bathing costumes, above, and, 
below, record-breaking ‘City of St. Paul’ 
and Engine 999 were keynotes of travel 
in the first years‘of the Twentieth Century. 


From 


Hi A CENTURY has wrought miracles in 
travel, but the old thrill of going places 
remains, along with a good many new ones. 

When TRAVEL began its career in 1901 
under the Four Track News masthead, the 
kids being taken to see their grandparents 
up-country got a tremendous wallop when the 
big locomotive, belching black smoke from 
the stack and hissing steam from the piston 
boxes, condescended to stop and take them 
aboard. It spelled excitement, adventure, 
romance. Even the cinders Willie got in 
his eyes, the fights for seats next to the 
window where you could watch telegraph 
poles go by—these were all a part of high 
adventure. 

That, very briefly, was railroad travel at 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
There was much more. Speed of the crack 
trains had risen to 60 miles an hour. That 
was, to quote the phrase of yesteryear, going 
some. A mile a minute; incredible. It wasn’t 
going as fast as trains could, however, for 
in 1893 a record had been made by a 
“special” consisting of Engine 999 and three 
passenger coaches. Over a cleared track of 
the New York Central the train made a top 
speed of 112.5 miles an hour to establish a 


Horseless Carriages to Stratocruiser Sleepers 


Fifty Years of Travel 


By Edward Frank Allen 


record that 50 years later is seldom attaine 
even by the fastest stainless steel streamliner 

One of the very few things about tray 
that hasn’t changed in 50 years is the shec 
fun of it. The lure of somewhere else — 
fundamental. 

From 1901 to the present, year by yea 
travel has lost the generally leisurely qualit 
it started with. The canal boat passed out an 
improvement in railroad service pressed hat 
on the business of the river steamers of th 
Sacramento, the, Mississippi, the Hudson, an 
other great waterways. Pleasant as_ thes 
means of transportation were, the travelin 
public as a whole simply couldn’t spare u 
time. 

There always has been speed, and mol 
speed; railroads and steamship lines, for i 
stance. Seconds were clipped off runs an 
made the front pages. In the early 1900 
though, there was a “gentlemen’s agreement 
between the overland roads to the West Coa 
by which no one of them would beat ‘ 
established time of four to five days. The 
the automobile came along and made foo 
out of those dawdling western trains, Somi 
thing had to be done. The railroads got t 
gether and, for an extra ten dollars, cut th 


: 


inning, time by ten hours. Even then they 
dn’t have to hurry. 

Along about this time, or maybe a little 
afore, Orville Wright and his equally gifted 
rother Wilbur were experimenting with a 


adget they thought would fly. They felt so , 


re of it that they kept going, and on De- 
er 13, 1903, they made their first short 
ight near Kitty Hawk, N. C. And since that 
ay; the world has shrunk, shrinked, shrank. 
vernight to London, to Paris, to San Fran- 
sco, from practically anywhere. Meals en 
mute, sleeping accommodations, cocktail 
unges if you are so disposed, and all the 
mforts of a well appointed hotel. 

Tn other words, increase in. speed has been 
ly one of many developments in the past 
ears of travel. Added luxury has played 
gig part. There seemed, as the years sped 
y, no limit to either. There were also added 
eans of travel transportation. When TRAVEL 
de its initial bow, the bicycle had really 
me. into its own. Thousands of them 
yarmed the dusty roads (and they were 
usty ). 

But at about this time a’ contraption had 
osed its way into the transportation and 
avel field. They called it by its French name 
wtomobile. The French designation of the 
d end was tonneau, and the driver is still 
nown’ as the chauffeur. And what used to be 
ie stable became the garage. _ 


‘There i isn’t any one thing you can mention 
at has had the greatest influence on our 
avel habits in recent years, but it is certain 

t the motor car has covered as much mile- 
ge as anything, hardly even excepting the 


airplane. Trips that previously would have 
taken from three days to three weeks have 
become available in from one to three days 
in the family car at a fraction of the cost. The 
week-end took on a new meaning. Faraway 
places came closer; open country, and the 
historical spots that. people had always wanted 
to visit; the fun of being on the move. 

The bicycle as a means of travel dwindled. 
In the early 1900s, when they obstructed the 
horse and buggy traffic, some of the boys said, 
“One of these days there will be as many 
automobiles on the road as there are bi- 
cycles.” 

Steamship traffic on the big rivers of this 
country is dying hard. The stern-wheelers of 
the Sacramento, running north from San 
Francisco, and similar boats on the Missis- 
sippi, attract only the curious traveler who 
wants to boast of the nostalgic satisfaction of 
having taken their trips. The Hudson River 
steamers that used to ply between New York 
and Albany are a shadow of what they were 
before the automobile made places more 
quickly available. The urge to go is still there, 
but people want to go there fast. Somewhere 
along the line the urge to relax has disap- 
peared. The old Fall River Line and the Provi- 
dence Line, both of which made it possible 


to get a good night’s sleep on the way to 


Boston from New York, these have vanished 
in favor of a less-than-two-hours trip by plane. 

The urge to go fast rather than just go may 
have commenced with the exploits of Nellie 
Bly who dashed off to prove Jules Verne’s 
hope for a trip Around the World in 80 Days. 
At any rate, along about 1915 or 1916, an- 
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High-powered cars, giant airliners, two-piece 
beach suits, above, and, below, streamlined 
train, U.S. Line’s flagship ‘America,’ are to- 
day’s ultimates, herald even greater changes 
tomorrow’s headlines will announce as reality. 


George H. Daniels, first editor of ‘Travel’, was pioneer New York Central railroad executive. 
Henry Ford, mass-producing his redoubtable auto, changed industry methods and face of world. 


other journalist, John Henry Mears, lopped 
off 50 days from this record, and today it 
would be no trick at all to make the same trip 
in ten days and allow time out for taking pic- 
tures. 

There were no subways when TRAVEL 
started, except for a short underground sec- 
tion in Boston through which trolley cars 
were routed to avoid the heavier city traffic. 
The beginning of New York’s great subway 
system, which honeycombs Manhattan and 
other boroughs, was in about 1903, up to 
which time the clattering elevated trains, 
then drawn by little steam locomotives, took 
the population up and down town. The Broad- 
way cable cars had about given up the ghost, 
although those of San Francisco were still 
going strong—and still are, thank goodness! 

Changing conditions did not affect the 
travel trend. People were going to every one 
of the five continents, and were having the 
times of their lives. Even the forerunner of the 
trailer was popular in England, and in the 
April, 1908, issue of TRAVEL there was the 
story of A Caravan Trip in a gaudily painted 
one-horse enclosed wagon. It must have been 
fun, at that; four girls bunked in together 
and going places. Here in this country TRAVEL 
has always encouraged exploration of the 
places near at hand, and so in digging through 
the old files it is no surprise to find a story 
called New York to Boston and Return by 
Trolley. That, if needed, is proof that the 
travel urge was mighty strong in those days. 

TRAVEL had the honor of presenting Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary’s plans for his dash 
to the North Pole, which was successfully ac- 
complished on April 6, 1909. It was his sixth 
attempt to reach 90 degrees North Latitude, 
and for it he was made Admiral. * 

Looking back for only a few years over 
history, it is interesting to note the swing 
from certain parts of the world because of re- 
strictions imposed by war, exchange rates, 
‘taxes, and just plain prejudice. When Russia 
was still sane, travel writers got quite senti- 
imental ;in such articles as Christmas in Russia 
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and Her Provinces. More or less of the same 


sort of thing was apparent in stories of Japan, 


Germany, and middle Europe. 

Travel habits in the last half century have, 
I think, been more influenced by the auto- 
mobile than by any other means of transpor- 
tation. The airplane had no perceptible influ- 
ence on roads, but the motor-car did. When 
Henry Ford put his flivvers on the road, the 
men who drove them wore linen dusters to 
keep their suits clean, and the women who 
rode in them wore not only dusters but veils. 
Any speed higher than ten miles an hour 
kicked up a cloud of dust that made the girls 
and boys rush for the powder room as soon 
as they arrived. . 

When cities and states decided to hard- 
surface their streets and highways and im- 
posed a gasoline tax to pay the bill, the 
motoring public said, “Fair enough.” Instead 
of gas being ten cents a gallon, the price rock- 
eted to eleven. It was worth it, too, the public 
thought. With better roads, the number of 
automobiles increased, their quality improved, 
and their speed passed that of express trains. 
TRAVEL kept pace with this development, and 
published articles that described and pictured 
not ‘only United States tours but trips in 
France and other foreign countries. 

Of course the old motor travel stories look 
funny today, and they read amusingly too. 
When automobiling became popular abroad, 
“the whole of France was engulfed in a glare 
of acetylene lights,” reported TRAVEL. Motor- 
ing became popular in the United States, too, 
and it was a subject that had its full share 
of attention for that day. There were stories 
of travel by automobile in all parts of the 
world; one, in particular, written by a young 
editor named Edward Frank Allen, told of a 
round-the-world trip that a lady of Trenton, 
New Jersey, took in her Locomobile. The au- 
tomobile had arrived, not only as a means of 
transportation but as a tool for travel. 

Meanwhile, the railroads had begun to 
wake up. In the middle West they began to 
put on oil-burning locomotives. No more cin- 


ders in the passengers” eyes; also a differer 


tial in the price of fuel. The eastern road 
were not as close to oil, so they kept to th 
old-fashioned coal for some time. i 
Then there came the bright idea that elec 
tricity could be used for moving trains. Ther 
was a wave, of it. The most spectacular exam 
ple was in the West, when the Milwaukee Roa 
electrified the line across the Great Divide h 
Montana, first for 400, then for 800 miles 
The Pennsylvania Road did another similai 
but less spectacular, job about the same tim 
when they began to bring their trains into Nes 
York City with huge electric locomotives. Th 
way was wide open for electrification, am 
travelers benefited thereby, to say nothing ¢ 
what freight shippers gained in speed. 
Roomette Arrives 

Bus travel was eating into the railroads 
revenue, especially on long runs. Busses wer 
providing swift, more or less comfortabl 
sleeping .accommodations, while Pullma 
sleepers kept on with their semi-public, almo: 
indecent, upper and lower berths, plus a coupl 
of so-called staterooms at either end. Some 
thing had to be done about this. Somethin 
was. They devised the “roomette” in whic 
every passenger could have the privacy the 
the goldfish lacks. They added air conditior 
ing so that today the modern sleeping car 1 
as comfortable, and as safe, as a modern hote 
Some day the railroads will do somethin 
about their dining-car service. ‘ 
Eating en route has always been a problet 
to the transportation interests. In the earl 
1900s, trains were stopped for half an hou 
while passengers got out for breakfast, lunel 
or dinner. I remember such a stop at Cha 
lotte, North Carolina, for breakfast consistin 
of a cereal, sausages, fried chicken, pancake 
beaten biscuits (which sound better than the 
taste), and coffee. The cost was all of 7 
cents, and if you felt like tipping, anothé 
nickel was all that was required. When yo 
reached the great open spaces west of Kans: 
City, you encountered the famous Fred Ha 
vey System of station restaurants, the wonde 
of which, as I recall, was neither the food né 
the service, but that it was possible to g 
anything at all fit to eat so far away frot 
home. E 
Meals on the dining cars in those days co: 
$1.00 apiece, and they were excellent as” 
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Stevens-Duryea of 1910 cost $3,000, ha 
acetylene gas lights, hand crank, could do 4 
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rri-motor -plane of 1928 cut coast-to-coast 
time to 27 hours. Flappers began air jaunts. 


Pa 


le. The passengers felt that the dinners were 
bargain, but they kicked like steers at hav- 
aN give up a buck for breakfast, or even 
‘or lunch. At that, the railroads felt that they 
vere losing money, so they put the diners on 
m @ la carte basis. This was much better, the 
taveling public thought; they were paying 
enty cents less for breakfast and from $1.00 
$3.00 more for lunch and dinner. 

_A very amusing situation arose with com- 
eting lines on the same route. Between Chi- 
sago and Minneapolis, a run of some 400 


niles, there are four railroads of the highest — 


s: the Milwaukee, the Burlington, the 
eat Northern, and the Chicago. North- 


western, They all make the same time, and 


rave approximately the same equipment. Con- 
equently they had to do something special 
et trade, and the most terrific thing they 
d was to improve their dining-car service. I 
recall a meal on the Northwestern in 1929 
at would have cost $8.75 in New York 


_ Low-Cost Delicacies 
For $1.50 they served a full-course dinner, 
from oysters to black coffee, that included 
a delicacies as broiled chicken, fried 
frogs’ legs, a salad, sherbet, plus the sort of 
service one eras about and seldom gets. 
The | other competing ea I am told, did as 
vell or better. y 
_ Eating aboard ship is. another story entirely. 
in 50 years it has not improved perceptibly— 
mainly because that was well-nigh impossible. 
has varied, naturally, with the ship and the 
ine; and there are some of us who will main- 
fain, with a distinct lack of patriotism, that 
ie British and French ships top the list. 
The luxury .liners are very aptly named. 
Nine-tenths of the people who have traveled 
1 them have eaten food such as they never 
efore; chances are that they couldn't 
_it for longer than a five-day crossing. 
a big part of this half-century we are 
g about, the food on the super-liners has 
pee lonely good. | 


ound, and of Gove’ the Nee that 
had read about and seen pictured. It has 
en into beeroumt the thrill of finding out 


else; comparing notes, as it were. Thus it has 
published articles on world capitals, bustling 
cities and isolated but pleasant nooks. The 
illustrations in these early articles especially 
date them: first, the styles in women’s dresses 


‘and hats (neither of them any funnier than 


those being worn as this issue goes to press) ; 
and second, the automobile models that are 
shown. But today these matters are history, 
and rather nice to contemplate from our supe- 
rior viewpoint in 1951. 

TRAVEL went far afield to bring the world 
to its readers’ library table during the first 
half of the Twentieth Century—all over the 
world, in fact, including Russia, Japan, India, 
Egypt, Siberia, Africa, and many implausible 
places. Men and women brought back their 
tales and pictures of places we could dream 
of and TRAVEL printed these with a high sense 
of history and enjoyment. 

The editors of TRaveLt have been alert 
through these years to developments in trans- 
portation. Edward Hungerford, who until his 
untimely death in 1949 was the foremost 
authority on American travel, especially by 
rail, conducted a regular department called 
Progress in Transportation, in which were 
chronicled the new developments in train, bus, 
and steamship travel. 

Today, the application of the jet plane to 
passenger travel is the stir that his descrip- 
tions of the new sleeping-car busses, steam- 
ships, and super-speed trains were then. On 
the other side, there were pictures illustrating 
some of the primitive means of travel in 
faraway places: wheelbarrows in China, with 
a jaunting-car effect; Korean one-wheeled 
carts; palanquins in Egypt, carried by two 
camels; the Irish jaunting cart; and the cov- 
ered vehicle of the Philippines, drawn by a 
bullock. 

War didn’t bel TRAVEL, or travel, any, 
either World War I or World War II, except, 
possibly, in two ways: the appetite for going 
places was whetted by the millions of pas- 
senger miles traversed by soldiers and sailors 
in all of the five continents; and the people 


who were kept at home concentrated on the 
U.S.A. There were varying amounts of gas 
available, and enough rubber so that the high- 
ways of this country were by no means de- 
serted. As these wars came to a close, the fast 
liners that had been converted to troopships 
were reconditioned for the passenger trade. 

TRAVEL, meanwhile, deserved the credit for 
making Americans National Park-conscious. 
At the time it started its crusade, there were 
three outstanding big scenic attractions in 
the United States: the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona, Yellowstone Park, and the Yosemite. 
So Agnes C. Laut began to educate the public 
as to what else there was with her inspiring 
series Through Our National Forests. She in- 
troduced us to Mount Rainier, Glacier Park, 
Mesa Verde, Bryce Canyon, Crater Lake, and 
a dozen other dramatic, historic, and alto- 
gether satisfying spots in our broad land. 
So immediate was the response, that TRAVEL 
has continued to portray America in all its 
phases. 

There has been progress all along the line 
in travel of every type, including pedestrian 
(which isn’t by any means to be sneezed at) 
since the wars released super-liners, railroad 
facilities, and airplane space. Meanwhile 
TravEL has always encouraged the idea of 
going. 

Fifty years has seen an increase in speed, 
comfort, variety, safety, and—it is my firm 
belief—courtesy. It is many years ‘since a 
prominent railroad official got off that his- 
toric peevish remark, “The public be damned.” 
Today, more than likely, you will get a smile 
and a thank-you from the man from whom 
you buy your ticket and the man who col- 
lects it on the train. That general condition 
holds, as a rule, in every corner of the United 
States. 

And now that 50 vibrant years have passed 
since the inception of TRAVEL, it is not so 
much the end of an era as the beginning of 
one. New worlds await us as they did our 
grandparents. Mass travel is here—and at 
mass prices. Travel is an endless enjoyment. ® 


Despite disputes still flickering Reig cluding standard alaitve by Russia—Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright receive history’s accolade for first machine-driven lift into air, starting new era. 
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Easy Tempo, 


F THE GREAT AMERICAN pastime of travel- 
! ing has done nothing else, it has rational- 
ized our ideas ‘'of geography and_ other 
people. Only recently, however, has this proc- 
ess of rationalization been directed toward 
Canada’s Tenth Provincg, Newfoundland. 
Since the turn of the century when sight- 
seeing became a major occupation, travelers 
have been missing some of the finest scenic 
views in North America as well as one of the 
most picturesque lands on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Newfoundland, admittedly, is in the “ice- 
berg area” and there is only a short period 
in the year when visitors may enjoy it, but, 
actually, it is only 65 miles across Cabot’s 
Strait from Nova Scotia. Canadian National 
steamers make the trip three times a week 
during the greater part of the year, operating 
between North Sydney in Nova Scotia and 
Port aux Basques in Newfoundland. In mile- 
age, but not in climate or accessibility, it is 
even nearer to the Canadian mainland at its 
northern tip which is only twelve miles dis- 
tant across the Strait of Belle Isle from For- 
teau Bay, Labrador. This particular area, 
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By James W. Danahy : 


Unique Scenic Topography Capture 
Old World Charm in Distinctive Canadian Region 


however, is recommended only for the hardy. 

By air Newfoundland is only five hours 
either from Montreal or New York, with the 
one-way cost, not including tax, amounting 
to $85. The rate from Boston is less but the 
elapsed time is greater as changes must be 
made, at Halifax or Sydney. Rail service is 
provided from Canada or the United States 
by Canadian National Railways to North Syd- 
ney and the aforementioned steamer across 
the Strait. First-class fare from New York, 
including tax, is about $53. 

From Port aux Basques a narrow-gauge 
railroad penetrates the very heart of New- 
foundland’s uninhabited central area and 
through its main line and branches reaches 
Stephenville and Corner Brook on the west 
coast, Buchans and Grand Falls in the inte- 
rior, Botwood and Gander near the north 
side, and Bonavista, Argentia, Carbonear and 
St. John’s on the east coast. Slow-moving, it 
requires 27 hours to cover the total distance 
of 527 miles but for diversity of natural 
scenery it is a fascinating trip. Other than 
the paper mills at Grand Falls and the metal- 
mining at Buchans, there are no highways 


‘Canadian National steamships connect Hal 


and few inhabitants over a hundred-mil 
stretch of mountains, lakes, tall timberland 
spirited rivers and waterfalls. Travelers nee 
have no fear that the speed of the toy trai 
will prevent them from getting a worth-whil 
view of changing scenery. It requires 2 
minutes to cover the eight miles from Quis 
to Gaff Topsail. 
For those persons desiring a delightful se 
voyage, steamships from New York, Bost 
and Halifax are recommended. The Furne: 
Lines operate out of all three ports whil 


fax and St. John’s. The minimum round t 
from New York requires twelve days w it 
an extended stop at St. John’s and short sto] 
at Halifax in both directions. The minimu 
fare for the entire cruise, including stat 
room and meals, is in the neighborhood ° 
$200. 4 
In addition, Canadian National Railway 
operates eleven steamship services whi 
make stops at all island ports on the Atlant 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence and as far nor 
as Labrador. These trips range in length fror 
94 to 845 miles and provide the only meat 
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kewise provide access to a coastline which 
r indentations, coves and bays is second 
) the undulations of the Ohio River. Your 
Lip may slip through a narrow causeway 
om the ocean and land in a wide bay which 
ctends 25 miles inland, or you may land 
1a boxed little harbor from which only a 
ngle gravel road leads upward at a 45 de- 
e angle to the terraced fish “flakes” above 


erhaps Newfoundland’s most interesting 
laracteristic is its tempo. Throughout its 
cistence since its discovery in 1497 by John 
abot it has had a rugged existence with a 
mnstant warfare against climate and soil and 
occasional battle of an economic nature 
stween its British and French overlords. 
haps these experiences, which alternately 
ave included progress or retrogression, have 
pped the natural buoyancy of the people, 
- have taught them the futility of speed. 
Even in the large towns and cities the 
mpo is distinctly different than that to 
hich most of us are accustomed. A visitor, 
ve example, -may browse for a half hour 
rough one of the stores in St. John’s, the 
ipital city, without being molested by a 
erk. It undoubtedly is ANG “gem of the 
tlantic” for those persons who love to shop 
ithout being forced to buy. A saleslady, 
Don. being approached by a customer, will 
adily offer directions to a competitive store 
“the merchandise is not in stock and will 
(press her appreciation of your call. 

No discussion of Newfoundland is complete 
ithout some slight attention being paid to its 
pography and geography, since these are 
retty much the controlling factors in its 
stiny. It is shaped somewhat like an equi- 
teral triangle, with each of its sides being 
yproximately \300 miles in length. These 
ree sides, however, cannot hy any stretch 
the imagination be called straight. They 
a succession of inlets and peninsulas with 
western extremity extending 75 miles 
rthward beyond. the remainder of the 


visiting many of ihe outport villages. They — 


island. While various coves, bays and small 
towns are dotted along this particular 300 
miles of coastline, which faces the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the only individual communi- 
ties which have a population of 1,000 or more 
persons are Corner Brook and Humbermouth, 
both on the Humber River. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in recent years the growth has 
been greater along the west coast than on 
the more populous and earlier-settled east 
coast. 

In the center of the island you find a vast 
fishing and hunting paradise which, with few 
exceptions, is still an uncharted wilderness. 
The exceptions include Buchans, a lead and 
zine mining center, and Grand Falls, which 
turns out vast quantities of pulp and paper. 

On the east coast, interwoven with dozens 
of bays and peninsulas, are St. John’s, 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, Carbonear, Har- 
bour Grace, Bonavista and Bell Island. 

South Coastline 

The south side has a rocky coastline and 
is the least populated, with only one town, 
Grand Bank, having a population in excess 
of 1,000 persons. It does, however, boast 
several important bays, as well as Argentia, 
which contains an American naval base. It 
was in Placentia Bay, on the southeast tip 
of the island, that the famous Atlantic Char- 
ter was signed. 

Rising sharply along the west coast are the 
Long Range Mountains which extend 150 
miles from Bonne Bay almost to the north- 
ern extremity at the Strait of Belle Isle. They 
range in height from 1,500 to 2,600 feet and 
in the future will probably be the source of 
an enormous mining development. Even at 
present considerable quantities of copper, 


‘lead, zinc, limestone and fluorspar are being 


mined. A large paper mill at Corner Brook 
and an American air base at Stephenville add 
to the west coast activities. 

The interior is almost an absolute answer 
to the prayer of a hardy hunter or fisherman. 
Other than the aforementioned railroad and 
the small towns huddling close to it, much 


of the area is a massive wilderness with 
countless beaver, muskrat, fox, lynx, otter, 
marten, weasel, mink, fox, caribou, moose, 
bear and birds. In reference to fishing, you 
normally think of the coastline and the Grand 
Banks, but the fact remains that the island’s 
heavy precipitation has provided many fast- 
moving inland stream$ and much sport for 
the fresh-water fisherman who prefers the 
silence and majesty of a great unbroken 
wilds. As a word of advice, however, take 
your conveniences with you. 


You must necessarily turn to the east coast 
for the real color and atmosphere of New- 
foundland life. While cliffs, rising 200 to 400 
feet straight up from the ocean, are not in- 
frequent, the chief characteristic of the coast- 
line is a succession of bays and coves and 
the little settlements of a dozen or so tiny 
houses which for more than half the year 
are shut off from all contact with the outside 
world. These are the so-called Outports. 

Some idea of this winding coastline may 
be gained from knowing that between the 
Straight of Belle Isle on the north and Tre- 
passy Bay on the southern tip there are 27 
named bays, 42 harbors, 22 coves and four 
sounds. From these protected arms go the 
trawlers, draggers and dories to the Grand 
Banks and other fishing grounds, and into 
them come the freighters from Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, when weather 
permits. St. John’s, built on a harbor which 
is almost land-locked and cannot be seen 
from the ocean, is the principal port of entry. 

Fishing is Newfoundland’s primary activity 
and is the source of greatest interest to visi- 
tors. Codfishing predominates, but there is 
plenty of salmon, halibut, herring and squid 
and a minimum amount of lobster fishing. 

Commercially, cod fishing is divided into 
three branches, known as-the inshore, Bank 
and Labrador varieties. The former, engaged 
in by the greatest number of islanders, con- 
sists of the use of small dories and the trap- 
ping of fish off shore. Fishing off the Grand 


Banks is done by means of trawlers or drag- 


potos reveal intimate glimpse of outpost home interior; grandeur of lower Humber River, sweep of Pilley’s Island harbor on Notre Dame Bay. 


gers and may last for days or weeks at a 
time. Labrador cod fishing lasts from June 
to September and is engaged in both by 
the “livyers” of Labrador and the “station- 
ers” and “floaters” from Newfoundland. Lab- 
rador is also a great fishing ground for 
whale, seal, salmon and herring. 

Inshore fishing is the foundation of New 
foundland’s leading industry but, because of 
the uncertainty of supply due to temperature 
changes, the Grand Banks and Labrador ac- 
tivities were initiated. The Banks, situated 
from 50 to 200 miles off the southeastern 
coast, constitute the world’s largest single 
fishing area. The extent and continuance is 
not accidental, as you might suspect. Despite 
the fact that the Banks are submerged, they 
constitute a great feeding ground which is 
the basic reason for their fishing importance. 

Flaking Cod 

It is in the matter of the curing or flaking 
of the cod that an interesting sight is pro- 
vided for visitors to the Outports. Thousands 
of individual fishermen at the end of a day’s 
offshore labors, or a longer trip to the Banks 
or Labrador, return to their land-locked ‘coves 
well protected from the icebergs and the 
churning waters of the Atlantic. From the 
dories or trawlers the fish are pitchforked 
up the cliffs to landing stages until they 
eventually reach the top where they are 
cleaned and laid out on flakes for a two 
week curing in the sun. This work is done 
largely by the wives and children of the fish- 
ermen. If the wind is in the right direction, 
visitors may smell the flaking before they 
can see it. Despite that inconvenience, it is a 
sight so truly native of Newfoundland that 
no visitor should miss it. Even within a few 
miles of St. John’s, dozens of flakes are in 
evidence at Torbay, Cape St. Francis and 
other small communities. The headquarters 
of the industry is on Bonavista Bay about 
150 miles by rough roads from St. John’s. 

Salmon fishing is limited to a short spring 
season while lobstering, confined largely to 


the south and west coasts, has recently gained- 


some momentum as the result of successful 
operation of air lifts to the States. Whaling, 
which practically ceased as an industry 
twenty years ago, has been revived and is 
now yielding as' many as 750 whales a year, 
while the seal fisheries on the northeast coast 
yield an annual catch in the neighborhood of 
a quarter of a million pelts. 

Since Newfoundland is a land of .surprises, 
it may not seem too strange to find on Bell 
Island, in the middle of the cod industry in 
Conception Bay, the world’s largest red hem- 
atite iron ore mine. More than forty mil- 
lion tons have been extracted and the mine 
now extends several miles beyond the little 
island and under the bay. The modern min- 
ing and loading machinery on Bell Island 
seem weird in an area of wind-swept cliffs 
and archaic fishermen huts. 

For travelers who are interested in nothing 
more than unspoiled scenic views, Newfound- 
land will provide a parade of sights well 
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worth the trip. It is not neeessary—-and, in- 
deed, not possible—to include the entire 
island in any sight-seeing expedition. Even if 
you do not venture beyond the Avalon Penin- 
sula on the southeast tip you will be rewarded 
with many long-remembered views. 

Recommended as typical of the country is 
a 25 mile tour starting at St. John’s and 
including, along the Atlantic coast, such set- 
tlements as Logy Bay, Torbay, Pouch Cove 
and St. Francis and returning southward 
along the edge of Conception Bay through 
Bauline, Portugal Cove and Topsail. 

Another favorite tour on one of the two 
hard-surfaced roads in Newfoundland is from 
St. John’s around Conception Bay through 
Topsail, Holyrood, Avondale and Conception 
Harbour to Brigus, Bay Roberts, Harbour 
Grace and Carbonear. The round-trip dis- 
tance is approximately 100 miles. It is 35 
miles down the east coast from St. John’s to 
Ferryland, site of Newfoundland’s first set- 


Wood and water are commonly hauled by dogs 
in many parts of remote Canadian province. 


tlement. This trip may include Cape Spear, 
only a few miles south of St. John’s. Other 
than Greenland, Cape Spear is the eastern- 
mst point of land on the North American 
continent. It is about 80 miles, mostly over 
gravel roads, from the capital city to the 
American Naval Base at Argentia on Placentia 
Bay. 

St. John’s itself offers a couple of days of 
unique experiences for visitors. Foremost of 
all is Signal Hill. The rocky road to Dublin 
has nothing on a taxicab jaunt to the sum- 
mit of this peak which protects the entrance 
to the harbor. Here Marconi received his 
first wireless signals across the Atlantic, and, 
looking out over the broad expanse of open 
ocean, you realize why he chose this spot. 
On a pleasant day on Signal Hill be sure 
your feet are well-grounded to avoid being 
blown into the Atlantic several hundred feet 
below. On a rugged day take along an anchor. 

Originally and eventually every visitor ar- 
rives at St. John’s. Here along Water Street 


are dozens of little stores which at fi 
glance look like the average small mainlai 
city. A few visits will indicate the differenc 
There is no hustle or excitement. You m 
purchase something today, tomorrow, 
never, and it seemingly makes little differen 
to the sales staff. Inventories, except cann 
goods, are not too great and variety is © 
extensive. You notice particularly the absen 
of novelties which are native to the islar 
Since visitors are relatively few, nobody h 
bothered developing native handicraft. Pi 
haps the single exception to this general ¢ 
servation are the sweaters and woolen goo 
of Nonia, or the Newfoundland Outport a 
Industrial Nursing Association. The fur st 
ply, while limited, offers prices which are 
inducement to mainlanders. 

St. John’s is a combination of Engli 
Scotch and Irish. Contrary to expectatior 
there are practically no French here or el 
where onthe island. The Irish in Newfour 


~land amount only to about 25 per cent 


the population but it is. a noteworthy fact 
and in the Outports frequently leads to 1 
imagination that you are in County Mayo 
that a majority of Newfoundlanders spe 
with a lilting Irish accent. The combinati 
of a weather-beaten native and a soft Ir 
brogue makes a pleasing musical-like sou 
Fairness compels the admission that an — 
casional Englishman, who began life w 
a cockney dialect which was hardened 

the rough St. Lawrence winds and then sc 
ened by an easily-acquired Irish brogue, 
not the easiest person to understand. 


Modern Air Base 

While in St. John’s be sure to include | 
magnificent and modern Pepperrell Air B: 
of the American Government, the Anglic 
Cathedral made of English-imported sto 
the enormous Catholic Cathedral, the Ne 
foundland Hotel, one of the islands few hot 
the headquarters and station of the narr¢ 
gauge railway, the House of Assembly, Bx 
ring Park and the shipping district. 

Along the 4,000 miles of indented co 
there are more than 1,300 small settlemer 
Many of them have less than a half do: 
houses; nearly all have the ever-present t 
raced flaking stages. Houses of wooden 
struction are usually square with roofs wh 
are built almost flat as a safeguard agai 
the cyclonic winds which in winter swe 
down from the St. Lawrence every few da 
The Outports are practically ice and wi 
bound from January until May, with the 
sult that Outporters have little contact w 
the populous centers for nearly six mont 
except by the occasional and hazardous 
of a dog sled. 

Newfoundland visitors will be interes’ 
in climate and clothes. Peculiarly enough. 
never gets exceptionally cold there. The te 
perature is about the same as the state 
Maine. The warm waters of the Gulf Stre 
tend to moderate the cold Labrador Curre 
Winter temperatures in the southern half 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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eS FIRST TIME an American sees a merry- 
go-round and two candy stalls standing 
tside his local post-office in Paris, he thinks: 
t holiday can it be today? But the merry- 
round keeps turning and dipping for days, 
d sticky nougat wrappers cling to his shoes 
he walks by the cluster of people at the 
rner. It does something to the street, too, 
hough huge mushrooms turned into carou- 
ls during the night. 

A féte foraine is typically French: it is dif- 
rent from an amusement park which is per- 
ment and stationary, and from a circus 
lich offers trained talent and animals, and 
arges admission. A féte foraine is a roving 
ir at which the sidewalk-gazers with frugal 
kets may enjoy themselves as much as the 
dren and grown-ups paying for the rides, 
drinks, the music, the laughs. 

The, fairs have a’ haphazard look. For in- 
ince, only three blocks from Mouton-Duver- 
t there was, at a recent fete, a huge roller- 
aster that almost shot its joy-riders into 
e large intersection at Denfert Rochereau. 
ttle vendors of candies, shoe-strings or 
mbs grouped themselves around it, as well 
‘the large trucks in which the three-story- 
th roller-coaster was folded up bit by bit 
d packed. Across the street was a small 
rousel of horses, blaring out a French pro- 
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Days in Paris 
: | Gay, Debonair, Informal Carnivals Roam City 
: To Delight of Both Visitors and Frenchmen 


By Diana Chang 


_vincial folk-song—a little wild flower belong- 


ing to no one, it seemed, beside the large 
creaking marigold of a fete opposite. 

Half the fun is the surprise of finding a bit 
of entertainment by a metro stop or a booth 
selling National Lottery tickets, or not far 
from a narrow alley where women’s blouses, 
aprons, and men’s long underwear are sold in 
the open. 

Most of the character of the fair lies in 
its unplanned air. The French would not have 
it otherwise. Whether it is operating in full 
swing or is just in the process of being un- 
packed, it is an objective thing at which a 
witty Frenchman can direct his repartee, and 
laugh together with his friends. The French 
enjoy being together in an impersonal, social 
milieu, and the fairs are little corners of life, 
debonair, irresponsible, and gay. 

The fétes foraines follow a schedule, mov- 
ing from arrondissement to arrondissement, 
from local prefecture to prefecture, staying in 
one place from two weeks to a month. Once 
a year, a thousand provincial as well as 
Parisian fairs gather at the Place de la Nation 
where they form La Foire aux Pains d’Epices, 
a large gingerbread fair which takes place 
just before and a month after Easter in honor 
of St. Anthony. Some of the religious back- 
ground of the fétes is still evident here, and 


much of their historic origin. 

Gingerbread pigs are a traditional part of 
the fair. A young man has his sweetheart’s 
name written on it in white sugar and 
sprinkled with colored sugar dots. That done, 
a couple is assailed from both sides of a wide 
roofless corridor of booths by a cacophony of 
jazz, folk-music, barkers, shuddering merry-go- 
rounds and dare-devil auto rides. 

Jenny du Texas with an unwashed face 
emerges from the side-door of her van, and 
dances a hula in a black satin gown slit up 
to her thighs. Monsieur le barker whispers 
into his blaring microphone that this is not a 
show for les enfants. He tells the children in 
the crowd to go away. And they do. The young 
men crowd forward. The family men try dis- 
creetly to discourage their wives from urging 
them to look at household bargains by pre- 
tending to be too tired to walk any farther. 

Across the way, the “Indianapolis Dirt 
Track” is offering a free ride, just to get 
things started. Eve et la Tentation takes place 
right next door in a trailer covered with 
painted fig leaves. Clay pipes or Disney’s 
dwarfs may be aimed at by a sharpshooter 
hoping to win a bottle of champagne. Other 
try-your-hand games offer little sparrows and 
love birds as prizes to be carried home in a 
blue container with two holes for ventilation. 


| 
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Test of nerve is tried on small, shaky roller coaster. Test of strength comes by pushing solid five-pound weight up ramp to a 45° angl 


At still another corner, goldfish may be had 
with an accurate eye and a steady hand. 

Seven blocks away, lost among the wreck- 
age which the new arrivals have just discarded 
in unpacking their machines of noise and 
splendor, is a cage-like trailer in which nine 
dogs are barking all at once. On the ground, 
four dogs, spaced and tied to a rope which 
allows them some freedom, wait beside a 
chalked sign on the sidewalk which reads in 
translation, The Virtuosity of an American 
Whip. But the men who are constructing an 
amateurish-looking prop of two chairs and 
tight-ropes don’t Took capable of wielding a 
lash with cruelty. Even now, a crowd is 
gathering, hoping to see a tumbling pyramid 
of dogs soon, minueting and barking on the 
tightropes. 

There are several theories about the origin 
of the fairs, but none of them actually cancel 
out the others. Some say the féte foraine 
started in the Fourteenth Century when the 
church instituted certain reforms and rejected 
the jesters. In any case, we know for sure 
that they evolved centuries ago from the cir- 
cus, the theater, and troubadours of all sorts. 
Today, the fairs are so tightly organized and 
rigidly controlled by the syndicates that there 
is no rapport, or even understanding, between 
the nomadic gypsy-like entertainers at the 
fétes, and the more bourgeois forain people 
who own the food stalls, the runs, the carou- 
sels. : 

According to an official of the forain syn- 
dicate on Boulevard Strasbourg-St. Denis, the 
fairs were religious events before 1500, such 
as the Féte de-St. Germain, or the Féte de St. 
Denis, at which time they were connected with 
a large market or bazaar. The still-famous 
Féte de St. Antoine commenced around the 
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Sixteenth Century when the forain people 
were allowed to entertain invalids of their 
own profession in the hospital of the Church 
of St. Antoine. Through the following 200 
years, fairs were held on the Pont Neuf, one 
of the largest of the twenty-odd bridges link- 
ing the right bank of Paris with the left. There, 
a marionette theater was constructed by the 
simple throwing of a rug on the ground. 

By the time Napoleon was in power, many 
small fairs had joined the Féte de St. Antoine, 
so the emperor issued an order to have them 
all gather at the Place du Trone, and the fair 
began to be called the Féte du Trone. Actu- 
ally, the gingerbread pig which is eaten 
throughout France at Easter-time in memory 


Barker promises bottle of champagne to rifle 
shooters hitting clay pipes in his tiny booth. 


of St. Antoine was the little animal which t 
longed to a lonely hermit who lived in t 
woods near Paris. This hermit became t 
connecting link in the legend of St. Antho 
and his activities on earth. Through loi 
usage, the word Trone lost its power of ¢ 
traction, and since then, and until today, t t 
St. Antoine féte is called La Foire aux Pai 
d’Epices at the Place de la Nation. 

It is through a man like Pierre Bourr 
that one finds answers to such questions 
“How do the forain people live? Where do t 
children go to school? What does this noma¢ 
life do, even if only twenty arrondissemer 
of Paris is the extent of the travels, to t 
stability of the family?” 

We found M. Bournet by wandering into 
trailer camp a few yards away from a fair 
the heart of the fifteenth arrondissement. 

M. Bournet looked somewhat like Charl 
Laughton in a Somerset Maugham film: w 
shaven, eloquent, and, underneath his hoat 
ness, rather cultivated. 

Oui, oui, the forain people came to the 
profession through heredity, mostly, thou; 
after the liberation new people were giv 
licenses. He made it clear, his face wrinklin 
with respectability, that the prefecture car 
fully examined all new forain families. In o 
der to protect the residents near the fetes, 
was seen to that none of the forain people hi 
a criminal record. Also, each family was I 
quired to have a fixed home somewhere | 
Paris, an address to satisfy the bureaucrat 
minds of those stamping their certificats. 

Talking like this, all M. Bournet needed wW 

a shave and a bath to make him seem like 
ordinary citizen, reading a newspaper at # 
breakfast table. But there was poetry in h 
weather-beaten jacket, his skin grey wi 
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bat month's dirt, his horny, black nails, his 
tance (he leaned against a truck, first blow- 
ag away a little disorderly sawdust, like a 
landy in Marie Antoinette’s time), his love 
f speech, for he smacked his lips after pro- 
louncing a particularly legal piece of infor- 
gation as though it had been a morsel of 
ender mushroom. He waved his hand like a 
jrince at the vans, at the weary women going 
sk and forth from the fire hydrants with 
y buckets of water, at the young men sucking 
plinters out of their palms after erecting 
hildren’s swings and cutting down poorly- 
itted equipment. His own wife was recover- 
ng from child-birth in the comfortless trailer. 
According to him, the city charges 500 
ancs (about $1.50) for a square meter of 
and over a two-to-four week stay. This varies, 
course, according to the desirability of the 
ite. His entire fair had to pay 26,000 francs 
or three weeks. Not a small sum when you 
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alize that a hired hand who runs a carousel 


oximately $40 a month. M. Bournet didn’t 
e to be precise, and neither did the bureau 
f the largest syndicate in France, for the 
tench mind hates cut-and-dried information, 
ut it seemed that he acted as a go-between 
mong the forain people and the syndicate. 
[e represented them at the union, and arbi- 
rated when small quarrels arose. The forain 
eople enjoyed the benefit of their full “take” 
t their carousels, after deducting a large in- 
ome tax for the government, while the land 
ent was paid to the city which in turn gave 
; over to centers which looked after under- 
rivileged children. 

Forain people are a very closely-knit group, 
‘said, and went to his trailer to bring out 
ir bi-weekly NS trade journal 


+ 


r its owner gets about 15,000 francs, or ap- 


Gingerbread pigs are traditional part of fair. 
Here a vendor decorates one with sugar dots. 


which informed them of the whereabouts of 
other fairs and opportunities awaiting them 
in other districts and cities such as Bordeaux 
and Lyons. A whole page was devoted to 
classified advertisements about second-hand 
carousel equipment to be exchanged and 
bought: miniature cars, fire engines, tor- 
pedoes, hand organs, costumes of all sorts. 

There was a year-old clipping, too, showing 
a little boy suffering from the blue disease. 
His forain parents could not afford to pay 
for the operation which would save his life, 
so contributions were solicited through the 
paper. They hardly expected to be able to 
reach the 100,000 francs mark—the price for 
the child’s complete hospitalization. But 165,- 


000 francs was collected. And, M. Bournet 
emphasized, the family returned the excess. 

As for schooling the little forain folk—he 
pointed out the way for us, and we walked 
several blocks to a van marked Foyer des 
Enfants, the schoolroom of the féte children. 
There, 30 children attended classes everyday 
from 1:30 to 6 p.m., or whenever the badly- 
paid instructresses turned up. M. Bournet 
shook his head over the grand sum the state 
provided for the education of all 30 children: 
fully 600 francs a year (less than $2.00) ! 

Most forain children have a card which 
allows them to enter communal schools and 
to change as often as their caravan moves. 
Sometimes theyll be in a new school in an- 
other arrondissement as often as every three 
weeks. 

The fétes foraines have a democratic, 
dishevelled look: a spontaneous joie-de-vivre 
which is as French as eating between meals. 
Perhaps, that is why the more chic arrondisse- 
ments, the first, sixth and eighth, do not per- 
mit any sites to be rented out to these itinerant 
fairs. In the 1800s the elegant fair at Neuilly 
was frequented by the rich only, who came in 
horse-drawn carriages, dressed like an Easter 
parade all year round, until the other dis- 
tractions of Paris took away from its popu- 
larity. 

Today, maids and cooks spend. their days 
off at the fairs, as proverbial a holiday with 
them as a romance with the corner policeman. 
And they go to the fairs in their oldest 
clothes, the better to eat and stroll in, and 
with their most informal thoughts, the better 
to strike up a conversation. 

Little grounds of spectacle and sociability, 
the fétes foraines help Frenchmen keep their 
lives light on the surface. @ 
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ewest thrill at Paris fete is a device to swing customer over on his head. At right, mechanical man entertains crowd with preview of show. 
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One of the most famous resorts on the east coast, Jones Beach is a state park on Long Island, 
N. Y. This fabulous playground provides facilities for 16,000 bathers. The white sand beach is 
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Surf fishermen have a special area 
set aside for them at Jones Beach 


State Park. 


ot 
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ool or beach, vacationers have easy access to facili- 
; across neatly laid-out promenades. 


Lost kids get 
prompt attention 
from efficient life 
guards who hoist 
them for display 
to crowd. 


Bs 


You can learn to skate in your bathing suit, enjoy a circus 
or play outdoor ping pong near a convenient archery range. 
Shuffleboard, softball, tennis, picnic areas can also be enjoyed. 


When You Take the Children | 


Dreading the Confusion of That Family Trip? | 
Here’s Your Solution to Those Irking Problems 


T HAD LOOKED SO SIMPLE on the map. Just 
I’. long red line, clearly numbered, ending 
which was the lake. All we had to do was 
in a small black wiggle and a blob of blue 
pack, pile the children and their pets into 
the car, and be off. It was to be a wonderful 
vacation. We had planned a maximum daily 
mileage in the interests of shortening travel 
time. The children were ecstatic. Each proud- 
ly exhibited his bag, full to the brim with 
clean clothes and favorite toys. Why all this 
to-do about traveling with children? No trick 
at all, we thought. 

Centuries later (although the calendar 
oddly rated it as three days), we rolled into 
the road to the cottage, sore of muscle and 
short of patience. The children were irritable 
from prolonged inactivity, boredom and ir- 
regular eating. The dog had been car-sick. 
The white mice had produced a litter which 
squealed incessantly. The back seat was a 
nightmare of accumulated toys, clothing, dis- 
carded papers, and souvenirs. Stains, paw 
and foot marks, and dog hairs covered the 
seat. We looked like nothing so much as a 
band of itinerant “Okies” from the dust 
bowl. 

“Never again,” said my husband fervently, 
digging out the last load of luggage from 
the trunk. “If ever again I have to rustle 
five suit-cases a night, may I die a bachelor.” 

“There must be an easier way,” I replied 
soothingly, gathering up an armful of un- 
pleasantly assorted discards. “After all, our 
children are tractable and well-enough be- 
haved at home. We just didn’t plan right.” 


Our first mistake, we decided, had been to 
hurry. Children are naturally adaptable. If 
they are kept interested, they can take a 
change of routine in their stride, provided 
basic necessities are met. We had sped by 
numberless places and operations which would 
have delighted them to see and investigate. 
It would have added to their knowledge and 
experience, for instance, to have stopped to 
watch that old wood-burning engine on the 
little railroad spur—or the farmer gathering 
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hay—or to have gone through the glass fac- 
tory. These were stops which would have 
given the children something to think and 
talk about, and we had ignored them. They 
had been bored, and consequently irritable. 
Nor had we planned any games or occupa- 
tions to tide them over the inevitable dull 


stretches of riding. We hadn’t, in our eager- . 


ness to make time, even stopped often enough 
to let them stretch and change seats. 


The first resolve, therefore, was to allow 


more elasticity in the travel program, and to 
stop at least every 50 miles for a minute or 
so of relaxing. 


Next came the question of where to spend 
the night. Tourist camps and motels are often 
attractive and eminently satisfactary for 
adults, but we had found that a good hotel 
was better and, in the long run, cheaper, 
when the children were along. All too rarely 
do tourist camps have adjacent restaurants 
with food suitable for a child’s menu. Staying 
in them often necessitate a ride of many 
miles before a place for breakfast can be 
found, and the morning routine is shattered 
—to say nothing of the tempers. On the other 
hand, most hotels have coffee shops, with a 
selection of simple foods for small fare. Too, 
the hotel. usually affords comfortable beds 
—a necessity after a wearing day—and 
abundant hot water for baths. Breakfast in 
the hotel allows, in addition, a subsequent 
return to rooms and the following of the 
usual daily health program. This procedure 
alone pays handsome dividends in good tem- 
per during the day. 

Another advantage of the hotel is that 
it is usually possible to persuade the restau- 
rant or coffee shop to put up sandwiches for 
the following day’s lunch, if arrangements 
are made sufficiently in advance. This is 
especially welcome if the travel is through 
thinly populated areas where eating places 
are poor and far between. Augmented with 


By Elizabeth S. Stokes 
Illustrations by William Stringfellow 


fruit and a malted milk at a drug store, the 
sandwich idea for lunch has it all over the 
usual alternative—greasy “blue plate specials” 
at roadside stands. - \" 

The question of stopping time at night 
would, of course, have to depend largely on 
locale. However, although children will fre- 
quently nap in the car, a fairly early stop 
for the night was indicated, we thought. Wed 
take the town we were in at five p.m., if it 
had good accommodations, when pushing on 
to the next-meant arriving at seven. Supper 
and baths take a good two hours. Far easier 
an early morning start than a late evening 
stop. ; 

Not again, we decided, would we depend 
on local water supplies or soft drinks as 
thirst quenchers. The results had been un- 
fortunate for small digestive systems. Bottled 
spring water can be bought in practically 
every sizeable town, and, if cool at the start, 
will remain reasonably drinkable throughout 
the day—besides being much more depend- 
able. 4 
In the matter of luggage, our error had 
been costly in time and patience. The indi- 
vidual suitcase routine, ideal as it had 
sounded, necessitated each night’s unloading 
of four bags in addition to our own, plus 
two trips for the bell boy. By the time each 
child had rummaged through his duffle for 
toilet things, fresh socks and underwear, plus 
pajamas, there was an unhappy confusion of 
clean and soiled articles jumbled together. 
And assembling the lot, and tucking in for- 
gotten left-overs each morning, took time. 
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The solution was so obvious that we won- 
dered why it hadn’t occurred to us at first. 
If each child had a paper bag, labeled with 
his name, which contained his overnig 
necessities and for which he was responsible, 
he could, on arrival at the hotel, carry i 
himself. One suit-case, with “spares,” and 
complete clean outfit apiece, again bagg 
and labelled, would suffice them all. 
switch from soiled to fresh equipment in th 
overnight paper bags could be accomplish 
when the car trunk was opened for luggage 
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_ The problem of where to put what would 
9€ appreciably simpler, we decided, if the 
slothing not currently needed were sent ahead 
by either parcel post or express to its desti- 
gation. There is always a surprising amount 
of last minute equipment to go in the car and 
it seems to increase miraculously en route. 
Some of the irritations of the journey had 
Jeveloped from sheer lack of space and re- 
sultant overcrowding. Rainy day things, save 
for an umbrella, wouldn’t be needed during 
he trip. Neither would fishing tackle, base- 
ball, bathing-suits and bulkier playthings. 
hese could be shipped. Experience had 
aught us that essentials for a three-day 
journey included, besides toilet articles and 
pajamas, a daily change of socks and under- 
things in addition to one skin-to:top outfit. 


Change of climate along the way would 
bear some thought, too. Extra sweaters 
against the cooler weather of the north would 
provide the necessary protection and _ take 
far less room than coats. Going south, large 
cleaner’s bags would protect discarded warm 
lothing from the soil of being tossed about 
in the rear of the car. In fact, we came to 
have a reverence amounting almost to awe 


for the paper bag of many uses. 


- When the family includes a young baby, 
there must be, of course, a separate bag for 
his equipment, including rubber sheet, a 
moisture proof container for damp clothing 
and his toilet articles and feeding parapher- 
nalia. A small Sterno outfit is a boon in 
such a kit. In a pinch water can be boiled 
or food heated over it in a hotel room. It is 
invaluable, too, in emergencies. Lacking one, 
[ had once to heat sweet oil for an aching 
ear by alternately putting it next to a light 
bulb and keeping it under my arm. Most 
hotels, however, are cooperative about small 
guests, and will heat baby food or warm 
bottles if the request is made at a reasonable 
hour. Cannéd baby foods are, of course, 
- 
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easy to carry, and whatever type of milk is 
poe can be stored in a small portable 


icebox. Again, the hotel usually comes to 


the rescue in replenishing the ice and ar- 
ranging for procuring the needed milk. 


The family pets present something of a 
problem. Of course, unless they are of the 
pampered variety and fed on special foods, 
table scraps en route are usually sufficient for 
their needs.. It helps to take along their dishes 
—of unbreakable material. While some ho- 
tels, notably those in metropolitan areas, do 
not allow animals inside, most of them per- 
mit keeping pets in your room. When this 
is not feasible, garage or basement quarters 
can be*found. However, since the presence 
of pets in the car is bound to add to the 
general confusion and does take up space, it 
is simpler to send them by express to the 
destination. If their food is provided, train- 
men are uniformly kind in caring for them 
and their traveling time is radically curtailed. 


The question of entertainment along the 
way proved simple too, once we concentrated 
on it. Guessing games, counting numbers on 
license plates, watching odd names or un- 
usual vegetation — all these help to while 
away time. 


Of the games, “cow golf” was productive 
of longest interest. In rural areas, the chil- 
dren could divide into teams, each watching 
one side of the road and counting cows and 
horses. A white horse or mule doubles the 
score—a cemetery wipes it out. The cemetery, 
however, must be seen and called by oppo- 
nents. “That’s not a cemetery—it’s only one 
stone,” yelled one of the boys once, and 
precipitated an argument which necessitated 
a stop to untangle participants. There were 
songs and rounds too, which we all knew— 
and remembered verses. Next to cow golf 
were the continued stories—each child con- 
tributing an incident. 


Some of the devices for making a journey 
pleasant developed on subsequent trips, and 
there were many of them. But the basic 
reward came from planning that first return. 
It took half a day longer than the outward 
journey, but there were no aching muscles 
from frequent handling of luggage—no upset 
digestions from injudicious food and drink— 
no fights over “it’s my turn to sit by the 
window,” as a result of overlong periods 
without a stop. The children became aware 
of the countryside through which they passed, 
and came home richer in experience. And 
the ‘trip itself, instead of being merely a 
means of arriving at a destination, became 
a pleasant and rewarding memory. @ 


BELGIUM 


Todays BIG 


TRAVEL MAGNET 


jor Americans 


ORE AND MORE Americans are “dis- 

covering” Belgium. In fact, travel 
to Belgium has increased 40% in a 
single year! There’s a reason. Belgium 
is a land of gracious Old World charm, 
fine architecture, medieval castles, every 
variety of beautiful scenery, art galleries, 
interesting and unusual crafts, excellent 
restaurants and hotels. And you can see 
and do so much with so little effort and 
trouble—distances are short, transporta- 
tion is fast and very modern, the people 
friendly and forward-thinking. 


COME THIS 
YEAR 


Pageants, ex- 
hibitions, festi- 
vals —all con- 
tribute to your 
enjoyment. 
You liobe 
charmed by the 
Belgian sea- 
coast; the pic- 
turesque towns 
and villages; the 
fascinating art 
cities; the neat, 
lovely country- 
sides. 


Belgium is only 14 hours from ‘New 
York via SABENA Belgian Airlines. 
Direct service, New York-Brussels, in | 
luxurious, pressurized DC-6's. 


For full particulars about Belgium's hotels, 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agent, or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 


422 Madison Ave., Dept. T, New York 17 
PLaza 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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Breathing mask for short-winded mountain 
climbers was merely filled with ‘good air’ 
from valley. Sleep trunk did double duty as 
container and upholstered pillow which was 
detachable so travelers could snooze nicely. 
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By pressing_a button, travelers could convert 
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this shipping trunk into a wide rocking chaii 
It was just dandy for waiting at the depot. 


You could inflate this 
vest and jump decorous- 
ly off ship if need be. 


Nobody, said inventor, could get seasick in a suspended cabin that stayed still as ship rolled 
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gicycle Fun for Young Campers 

A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM of bicycling activities for boys’ and girls’ camps seeking to build 
healthy and happy youngsters has been proposed by the Bicycle instiiute of America in 

special brochure distributed to thousands of camps throughout the country. 


The attractive four-page pamphlet entitled Bike Fun For Young Campers, which includes 
any colorful illustrations of bike activities at summer camps, points out that an “increasing 


umber of camp directors are making effec- 
ve use of the beloved two-wheeler for edu- 
tional and recreational purposes.” 


The development of the young camper’s 
arsonality, self-confidence and power of self. 
‘pression are only a few of the worthwhile 
y-products of an effective summer camp 
ike program, according to B.I.A. Secretary 
Inn Auerbach, who has cooperated with 
any camps in implementing such programs. 
The organized bicycle program the B.I.A. 
as formulated, Mr. Auerbach said, is de- 
gned to achieve three vital objectives: 

(1) To inspire non-riders to learn how to 
yele. aks 

(2) To help campers become safer and 
iore skillful riders who enjoy their bikes 
lore upon returning to the city. 

(8 To provide a bountiful amount of 

yeling fun and enjoyment at camp. 
“While this type of program opens an en- 
rely new field of activity for many camps,” 
lr. Auerbach pointed out, “progressive- 
vinded camp directors who have previously 
apitalized on this activity have found that 
ley win new respect from parents to whom 
aey are directly responsible for the welfare 
f their children.” 
In the recreational phase of the program, 
amps provide such supervised activities as 
ike group trips (in-camp and overnight), 
ike rodeos, bike field days, formation riding, 
ike polo, bike commando course and many 
ike games with considerable participant and 
pectator value for the youngsters. 

The educational part of the program in- 
Judes bike craft classes (building bike racks, 
jaintenance and care of the two-wheeler), 
e safety film showings, . bike riding guides, 
ike skill program, bike tests, development 
f desirable social as: and safety edu- 
ation. : 


Spanish Bus Company Slates 
Three Diversified Outings 

ATESA, the new Spanish coach company 
formed as part of the country’s expanding 
tourist program, has released the itineraries of 
its three outings. The first junket, priced at 
$190, covers 1,576 miles in fifteen days. Leav- 
ing from San Sabastian every Monday, the 
bus crosses Old Castile, with a visit to Burgos, 
and stops in Madrid before proceeding across 
La Mancha to Andalusia. During the journey, 
the group will stop in Cordova, Seville, Jerez, 
Cadiz, Algiciras, Malaga and Granada. A visit 
is made to Alicante before moving up the 
Mediterranean coast through Valencia, Cas- 
tellon and Tarragona to Barcelona. 

The second outing offered by ATESA is the 
same as the first, except that it starts in Bar- 
celona on Thursday and concludes in San 
Sebastian. The third itinerary developed by 
the company is a tour through Andalusia, con- 
sidered by many as the most picturesque part 


of Spain. Priced at $77.00, the trip leaves 


Seville every Tuesday. The junket visits Jerez, 
Cadiz, Algeciras, Malaga and Granada. 


IATA Conference Recommends 
Tourist Air Fare in Late 1952 

Tourist class air fares on transatlantic 
travel moved a step closer to reality when the 
recent traffic conference of the International 
Air Transport Association voted to fix the 
rate between $225 and $250. 

In announcing the results of the group’s 
Bermuda meeting, R. E. S. Deichler, chair- 
man of the conference and vice president of 
American Airlines, said the new service would 
get under way in October, 1952. He pointed 
out that the question of maximum seating 
capacity for each type of aircraft represented 
one of the major problems facing the opera- 
tors. 

Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president of Pan 
American World Airways, called the 1952 
starting date “most regrettable.” Emphasizing 
that approval’ of the U.S. government had re- 
cently been obtained from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Mr. Lipscomb said Pan American 
had first proposed the tourist fares in 1948. 


French Canada, River Cruise 
Highlight Eight-Day Vacation 

A series of eight-day junkets featuring a 
two-and-a-half-day cruise on the St. Lawrence 
and the Saguenay Rivers includes the thrilling 
spectacle of Niagara Falls, sightseeing in Tor- 
onto and Montreal and a full day and night 
in Quebec. Priced at $148 from New York 
and $156 from Chicago, the American Ex- 
press tours leave New York every Saturday 
until September 10. 


Fishing is fun—and 
nearby streams are 
readily accessible to 
youths with bikes. 
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Protection for Travelers! 


mT ORLD wipe” 
C 
acciDENT Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a TRIPMASTER 
Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to $25,000 Death & Dismem- 
berment Benefit, plus Medical Payments of $250 to $1250, 
Policies issued immediately for any period from 3 days to 
6 months. A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company 
will be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


American Casualty Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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VACATION WITH MUSIC — 


Fe THE TIME THE FIRST pale green buds 
of spring appear until autumn’s sere leaves 
wither, the highroads and byroads of Amer- 
ica are abuzz with vacationers who speed by 
the roadside antique displays bent on getting 
the most out of their time off. Some are off 
to return to their favorite rest spots, others 
are in frantic search of.new, refreshing places. 
There are those who are water-bound with 
trembling rod and reel, and those who are 
mountain mad, hungry for a long exhausting 
climb. 

And among the gentler group of this species 
is the music lover who sees to it that he vaca- 
tions with music by planning his respite from 
the working year close to one of the many 
musical festivals that take place across the 
country from springtime through falltime. 

For one reason or another the summertime 
musical festivals in Europe receive so much 
attention—perhaps because of their far-away 
glamour—that our own splendid festivals are 
minimized through faint recognition. Ac- 
tually, there are countless events available to 
the music-loving vacationer in every part of 
the United States. And in order to direct 
some attention to these festivals, we have asked 
ten outstanding concert artists to single out 
a music center they feel the TRAVELER should 
be reminded of when he sets out to have a 
melodious vacation. 


St. Louis Opera 


Lily Pons, who advocates the lighter side of 
things for summer, is particularly fond of the 
St. Louis Light Opera season that takes place 
throughout the hot months in the beautiful 
Forest Park, 

Every evening under the stars the stock 
figures of Vagabond King, Rio Rita, Rose 
Marie and New Moon come to life in elabo- 
rate, colorful productions that resemble Hol- 
lywood sets and feature well known singers 
from Broadway and light opera. It’s a glamor- 
ous affair and tuneful enough to keep you 
humming the winter months away. 

Rise Stevens, on the other hand, suggests 
for those who like a good deal of variety a 
large opera-drama festival that takes place on 
the South Shore of Massachusetts, down from 
Boston: the Plymouth Rock Center of Music 
and Drama, located at Duxbury, Mass. Here, 
from the last of June through Labor Day, 
weekly performances of opera and straight 
drama alternate with symphony concerts and 
chamber music recitals. It’s the only opera- 
drama center in America, which means that 
one week you have Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro and the next week Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit and on weekends a performance 
of. Haydn’s Creation or a Bach cantata. No 
matter what your taste you’re sure to find 
something to please you in a schedule that 
runs the gamut from Gilbert and Sullivan to 
Verdi and George Kaufmann. 
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Plymouth Rock Center of Music and Drama 
presents varied program of songs and plays. 


The soprano Claudia Pinza (Ezio’s daugh- 
ter), likes the unusual surroundings that the 
city of Cincinnati provides for summertime 
opera fans. Here grand opera is presented 
right in the middle of the city’s zoo with 
famous singers from the Met and European 
opera companies singing nightly in competi- 
tion with the lions’ roar, the seals’ bark and 
the monkeys’ screech. You'll hear all the great 
operas of Puccini, Wagner, Verdi and Strauss, 
and a stroll through the zoo will prove a re- 
freshing intermission break. 


For more fanciful musical surroundings, 
Helena Bliss suggests the music lover head 
for Cape Cod where he can enjoy a sum- 
mer’s fare of operetta and light opera pre- 
sented under the big top at Hyannis. The 
Music Circus there is in reality operetta-in- 
the-round performance in an old-fashioned cir- 
cus tent which is about the pleasantest way 
to produce The Chocolate Soldier, Song of 
Norway, The Student Prince or other oper- 
ettas. You'll have more fun, she feels, than 
you’ve had at an operetta in a long time. 


The festival at Aspen, Colo., which is com- 
paratively new as festivals go, is the fa- 
vored choice of Eugene List, where the accent 
is on chamber music, solo recitals and lec- 
tures on literature. The mountainous region 
offers a perfect background for the series of 
intimate cultural events. Several years ago 
Aspen’s Goethe Jectures and German music 
cycle gained the attention of the whole nation. 


In the same state, opera tenor Eugene Con- 
ley picks the Central City opera season as a 
music must. In this gold rush ghost town 
the old Opera House is packed to the rafters 
every summer during the opera season when 
the standard works of the repertory are re- 
staged and re-mounted with casts that in- 
clude famous singers from major opera com- 
panies both here and abroad. 


S 

Baritone Igor Gorin is partial to the man 
wonderful “symphony concerts, operas an 
light operas that draw enormous crowds t 
the Hollywood Bowl every summer. The sei 
ting abounds in grandeur and is a perfec 
complement, Mr. Gorin feels, for the splendo 
of Aida or majesty of the Eroica symphony 
And if you haven’t been to California fo 
awhile, it’s a combination that should plea 
any music traveler. e 
Andre Kostelanetz, on the other hata 
chooses the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts 1 
New York City as his favorite music spe 
because of its comprehensive schedule am 
high quality of music performance. Al 
the major works of the symphonic repertory 
can be heard during its season, handsomel 
played by the N. Y. Philharmonic under th 
world’s greatest conductors and with a roste 
of soloists that reads like Who's Who & 
the music world. Concert performances 6 
opera and lighter programs such as an all 
Gershwin Night, a Viennese Night and — 
Rogers and Hart Night fill out each season’ 
schedule. For a very small sum you cai 
take a blanket and curl up against a Gree 
column at the top of the Stadium and heq 
the best i in complete ease. 
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Tanglewood Festival ( 


Jussi Bjoerling, the Met tenor, says hi 
choice is the most obvious: the Tanglewoo 
festival in the Berkshires which offers th 
superb Boston Symphony in a summer 0 
memorable music-making. Programs are buil 
around the works of a few composers am 
the opera workshop presents several rarel 
heard works. And there are many chambe 
music concerts to be squeezed in betwee 
the larger orchestral events. as 

The conductor, Artur Rodzinski, recom 
mends an end-of-the-summer event which i 
one of America’s top-notch musical affairs 
the San Francisco Opera season, openit 
early in September. Here nothing is spares 
to present the finest show possible. You’ 
find some of the most elaborate and spectacu 
lar operatic productions to be seen any pla : 
in the world at the great War Memorial Th 
tre. The casts are all-star taken from vit 
tually every major opera company around th 
globe. For opera- -making at its best, choo 
San Francisco in September. 


America offers a veritable cornucopia 
musical pleasures of every degree and 
for the concert-going vacationer. The fes 
vals cited by the foregoing artists are bu 
a few of the many taking place each y 

Chicago’s Ravinia season, Texas’ Houstot 
Light Opera series, Kansas City’s Operett 
Festival, Oklahoma City’s Under the Star 
symphony season, are among the many 0 
events that brighten the summer holiday 
every year, and lure the quieter tourist wh 
prefers his vacation with music. # 
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s 7 Ten Outstanding Concert Artists Sugeest 
Summertime Spots for Your Melodic Moments 
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Vacationland With A Personality 


‘Travel Lavare 


By Paul Lavalle Tourist: “Do you recommend Dune 
Hines?” "I 

Blasé Bookseller: “Don’t know. Ne: 

Musicians must also practice. Neighbors dunked any.” 7 


object. On the farm, though, it’s a simple Hp ote ad, | 
matter. I’ve transformed a barn on the place A French connoisseur of wine démandam 
into a studio. There I can practice the clari know why he had been brought to the stat 
net and saxophone without bothering anyone. house. - : i 
The sheep seem to like music fine. During the “For drinking,” the desk sergeant 
summer, despite my practice sessions and plained. 
programming chores for the band, I find time “C'est bien,’ the Frenchman exclaim 
to hoe the vegetable garden and to restore. “When do we start?” . 
the old colonial farmhouse. My wife Muriel PN pan) 4 
and our three and one-half-old daughter Bond Street Tailor (after taking mena 
Bone ae ee Pee apne ments: for a.man’s suit): “And how wor 
8. ? you like the pockets?” ; 
As a popular song states, Connecticut is Scot: “A wee bit out of the way.” 
the place for me. . . 1S Nee 
Y CHOICE OF a place for vacation is not Saas Herés a ‘tip to vacationers going on th 
‘far from New York City, but it nee : first hiking-camping trip: Be sure to take 
a million miles away. It’s the Connecticut Paul Lavelle, popular leader of the Band knife, blanket, map, compass and decks 


countryside along the Merritt Parkway. I of America show on NBC, launched his playing cards. The knife will help you p 
have a sheep farm there in the Wilton Hills. career at 11 in Beacon, N. Y., when he joined pare food, the blanket will keep a a 
I like my farm for vacation primarily be- a parade with his clarinet. Since then he has the map pan compass should kee ou : 
cause I enjoy working with my hands. I like had a distinguished musical career including the right road. And the playin ne | 
to putter around, to feel the dirt, to watch a stint as saxophonist and clarinetist under Case you get lost, just sit tae aud E 
crops and animals grow. Besides, I’m a . Arturo Toscannini. He was musical director playing solitaire. Before you know it, so1 
musician and the farm provides me with of the Highways in Melody program which  garn fool will pop up and tell you. ald 
peace and quiet conducive to my composing changed its format to the present Band of card to play next. 
and arranging. America. ne ee eae ats Sot 
| 

Guest (after surveying accommodations 


Four Days in Mexico City 


‘‘Friends Said I Was Feature of 15-Day Outing oS rate hotel): “Hello, room servie 
4 ° A moderately priced fifteen-day rail junket, end me up a room.” | 

Craz y for Thinkin g priced according to point of departure, and One ae 
o f R E T | R i i G 1 ee ge features eight oo The American visitor sauntered to a tal 
‘exico, four of which are spent in Mexico in the exclusive Parisian restaurant and coi 
Now I’m Having Fun, Enjoying Life, City. Prices range from $168.86 to $244 and — placently tied a napkin around his neck. 
While They Still Slave Away the trip officially gets under way excty Friday Immediately a waiter appeared at his © 
YOU CAN RETIRE NOW from New York. Among the points visited fo, smiled and bowed from the waist. “Oj 


are St. Louis, Monterrey, Sierre Madre Moun- 
tains, Mexico City, Taxco, Xochimilco, Laredo 
How many times have you said, ‘I! wish | could enjoy life and San Antonio. Gateway Tours are the : 
instead of being chained to this desk?’? Now, you CAN afford operators. 

to retire! You CAN get away from the hectic pace, the P : PABLITO 
ulcers and the pressure of modern business. For the first time, 
in one book, hundreds of U. S. communities are listed where A CALENDAR OF 
living costs are fess, the surroundings pleasant and where you 

can add to your income through part-time or seasonal work ** COMING EVENTS 


or employment in your hobby. 


if You Know Where It Costs Less to Live and Where monsieur, shave or haircut?” 


You Can Earn Extra Income From Part-Time Work 


is , i July 4: Independence Day celebra- 
Where to Retire On a Small Income Hone throughout the UL & 


Shows You: 


{. where you can go fishing, hunting, boating and swimming July 6-8: : CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., 
from your front door. Chambersburg horse show. 


where living costs, rents and real estate cost less. 


s where you can buy a farm for only $2,500. July 7: SUNSET BEACH, Calit., Beach- 
. where your hobby can bring you.a good income. combers Day celebration. 


. where you can live the way you want to. 


Learn How You Can Retire 


July 14, 15: SAN DIEGO, Calif., Fifth 
On a Small Income In annual $10,000 added Yellowtail 
Florida, California, Hawaii, Ete. fishing derby. 

This new book covers cities, towns and farms from New Eng- July 20: PHOENIX, Ariz., Novice state 


land to California, from the Pacific Northwest to Florida, swimming meet. 
where you can retire on a small income. It includes Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Thousands spend hundreds July 20, 21: BURLINGTON, N. Ce 
of dollars trying to get this information by traveling. But Jaycee “Miss North ‘e olina of 


America is too big — most fail. There’s no need to spend 


hundreds of dollars when $1 brings you ‘‘Where to Retire On 1951” beauty pageant. 
A Small Income’’. Pathfinder Magazine says, ‘‘Should be one July 93-29: CHARLESTON W. Va. 
>! v7 e ’ 


of the season’s most popular books’, Plan to retire while 

you’re young enough to enjoy life. Why let the hectic pace of Kanawha County Golf Tourna- 
today’s living ruin your health? Simply tear out ad, print ment. 

name and address and mail with check, money order or $1 


bill. You risk nothing — money back if you’re not satisfied. July 27-Aug. $l: SALZBURG, Austria, 


Act now! Write today to Harian Publications, 3 B Third Ave., s . 
Greenlawn, New York. Salzburg music festival. 


23 Tras 


-Pint-Size 
HASTIONS 


Party escort sports linen be 8 _ : — Festive dress of petite charm- 
jacket, navy gabardine shorts P a Se er is of sheer organdy with 
for a date with his best girl. o : So - seam-thin zipper up back. 


. @, 


Gardening dress has two tones of washable cotton—sugar pink for piping and the wide skirt with raspberry. Roomy pock- 
__ ets are perfect storerooms for toys and gadgets. Back is securely fastened with flexible Talon zipper hidden in fabric. 
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SHOP and GO 


BABY BOTTLE WARMER 
keeps junior on schedule even 
when traveling. A fool proof 
molded plug that fits into the 
car lighter socket heats the fully 
insulated container in a matter 
of minutes. No water is needed 
and there is no danger of over- 
heating. A special hook on the 
side of the container places it 
within easy reach but out of the 
way of front seat passengers. It 
fits in the glove compartment. 


PLASTIC COVERING that 
protects car against all weather 
is made of vinyl plastic. An 
elastic band at the bottom holds 
covering snugly around car. 
Weighing only five and a half 
pounds, the portable garage 
whisks on and off easily. The 
plastic will not crack, peel or 
mildew. Biggest boon to users, 
according to the manufacturers, 
is the time and energy saved in 
avoiding frequent car washing. 


MONOGRAM WATCH 
BAND makes a fine going-away 
gift for man or woman. Made 
of twelve karat gold-filled metal 
on non-corrosive backs, they are 
a lasting reminder of your af- 
fection. The bands have plenty 
of space for three initials, organ- 
ization insignia or inscription. 
Four feminine styles and eight 
masculine designs are available. 
Both models are _ lightweight 
while stressing beauty. 


BIKE MOTOR CONVERTS 
any bicycle into an efficient, 
speedy motorbike. The one and a 
half horsepower motor is mount- 
ed on the front fork and is said 
to deliver safe speeds up to 30 


miles an hour. The seventeen 
pound motor features aluminum 
cylinder with cast iron sleeve, 
self contained magneto, auto type 
carburetor and ball bearing con- 
struction and is said to offer 150 
miles per gallon of gas. 


VACUUM-TYPE OIL CHANGER designed for farm or home use con- 
sists of a hand operated suction pump enclosed in a five-quart can. The 
oil resistant suction hose is easily inserted in the dip-stick hole of any 
auto and marine engine. The device may be used for many other draining 


tasks. 


AUTO GLARE REDUCER utilizes the principle of polaroid lighting to 
lessen oncoming glare from headlights and streetlights. The device 
works on the principle of reducing glare by adding low spectrum light 
to oncoming light and is easily installed in all cars and trucks. 
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Dining That’s ‘Differen 


By Richard Kent 
: i 

ERHAPS IT’S THE NATURE of us‘that whenever we think of Bost 
P.. recall the excellent dishes and, especially, the seafood. i 

Few cities can count as many restaurants which may honestly _ 
called Grade A. In this direction Bostonians are certainly fortuna 
not only in the number of fine eating places but in the infinite varie 
of fare offered. Add to this the numerous historical sights and plac 
to visit, and the “weary traveler” may count on getting his ft 
money’s worth. : a 

Boston’s famous Locke-ober Cafe, Ye Olde Oyster House a 
Rurgin-Park restaurants are no doubt known from coast to .coa 
Not too long ago we did quite a bit of exploring and, quite frank 
the average traveler will be by no means unhappy if he pays a Vi 
to Malatesta’s on Hanover Street, a step from the State House 
Boston. It’s nothing to rave about decoratively speaking, but t 
food is delicious. Fairly recently, the editor of a. large nation 
magazine, famed for his satirical-poems and short stories, was en 
taining Sir Osbert Sitwell -at Malatesta’s. 

In a friendly effort to start the conversation, the editor come 
that he always hoped he could visit London and sample the ro: 
beef at Simpson’s in the Strand. Sir Osbert cut a piece of the roi 
beef, chewed it well, then took a gulp of his beer before answerin 
“You won’t find anything like this there!” 

A somewhat more colorful spot to our mind however is Ida’s lit 
place also located on Hanover. Ida’s in her sixties, we'd say, a 


likes to do things her way. In short, Ida will only serve twenty e 


tomers at any one sitting. Furthermore, you take what’s set in fre 
of you. Her salads and veal dishes are simply wonderful, and’ ‘ 
comes away feeling it’s been a most enjoyable adventure. 

To return to my first love, I mention again the really fresh : 
you can get in Boston restaurants. But would flounder or scalle 
taste like it does without a good tartar sauce? 

Like many other good things in cooking, an appetizing tartar sai 
is a rare find in these days of cans and store bottles filled with evei 
thing to please your pocketbook, perhaps, but certainly not disce 
ing tastes. So feast your eyes on the recipe given below and let : 
share a tartar sauce discovery with TRAVEL readers. 

Tartar Sauce . . . Ingredients required: y 
One cup Mayonnaise 

One teaspoon of prepared mustard 

One teaspoon of chopped gherkin 

One teaspoon of chopped Chervil herb 

One teaspoon of chopped fresh parsley 

One teaspoon of chopped chives 

Two teaspoons of chopped olives 

A-dash of cayenne 

One teaspoon of chopped capers } 
One teaspoon of onion juice 

Tarragan vinegar to taste 

Directions: 

Mix all the ingredients together with the exception of the Tarrag: 
After well mixed together add the vinegar slowly until the desiz 
tartness is reached (possibly a tablespoon or more). 


Hudson Bay Trip to Cover 2,300 Miles 


The glamour and adventure that once belonged to Canada’s Huc 
Bay area lives again in a seven-day trek to the sub-Arctic outpos 
Churchill. The fifteenth annual Canadian National Railway ou 
leaves Winnipeg August 10. The junket, which is priced at $11¢ 
will cover 2,300 miles with a special train serving as your hotel thro 
out the trip. On the way to Churchill, the outing will stop at Daup 
Flin Flon, Sherridon and The Pas. During the month of August, a 
species of white whale, used by the Indians and Eskimos as sled 
food, may be seen/in large numbers in Churchill Harbor. 


: Is CURIOUSLY TRUE that when you ask the average tourist in Paris 
what he thinks about the Roman ruins around the city, the answer 


almost inevitably another question, “What Roman ruins?” Paris’ - 


mnants of the glory that was Caesar’s are among the most under- 
blicized attractions in a town which dotes on the past as do few 
her places. Even Parisians can be annoyingly vague on the subject. 
‘the same time, however, they try to make up for it by quoting, say, 
e dimensions of Notre Dame. 
Centuries of obscurity about the Roman era on the Seine have left 
ly two landmarks to be seen. One is the Arena of Lutetia, a once- 
rawling affair now sunk to the comparatively ignominious level of 
ing a combination playground and park. The other is Les Thermes, 
what survives of a Roman palace and its baths. 
An attempt at restoration goes on at the baths, part of the largest 
man palace built in Paris, but little more than a mile away at the 
ena the only thing going on most days is a neighborhood sporting 
ent. It’s best to take along a lot of imagination with you to both 
ees, 
Of the two, the arena-theatre ey a better idea of its former 
andeur. Record-keepers calculate it-was erected in the Second Cen- 
ry A.D., some 150 years ahead of Thermes. But invasions through 
> centuries left their marks on the coliseum. Its ruins remained visible 
til the Twelfth Century; after that time, until 82 years ago, people 
ow more and more hazy about the subject. The ampitheatre made a 


ong foundation for new buildings and when it didn’t serve in that » 


pacity, it became covered with soil and debris. 
Not until 1869, when the Rue Monge was cut through on the Left 
nk, did first traces of the structure appear in modern times. Work- 
n unearthed half the Arena’s foundations and discovered the other 
If ‘was under modern-day dwellings. Incidentally, it is still there. The 
ly duckling among leftovers of the Roman period is only a five- 
mute walk from the Panthéon, burial place of France’s great men. 
iyone contemplating a sightseeing tour of Paris would do well to 
able from the Panthéon eastward down the Mount of St. Geneviéve 
Les Arénes. Few guides suggest the trip so it may have to be a solo 
unt. f 
Not exactly the same sense of neglect is felt about the Roman baths, 
e aN the fact they are part of the celebrated Hotel de Cluny Museum 
the busy Latin Quarter intersection of Boulevards St. Germain and 
‘wc For some time, the public has not been admitted to view 
e ¢ baths because excavation and restoration have been underway in 
at part of the Cluny grounds. So far, the baths and three rooms of 
- ancient palace comprise the extent of the discoveries. 


E Cats, Eapards and Napoleon 


Fads i in Paris come and go but as sure as the summer tourist season 
ils around, so does a fresh boom in the Left Bank “character” vogue. 
It is contrary to popular opinion to say. that not everyone who resides 
the Latin Quarter is on the eccentric side. There are so many of these 
ory- -book types floating around the cafes and bars that you can easily 
in the inaccurate impression that you have to be a bit wacky to live 
the sector. However, this isn’t fair to the thousands of mundane 
sidents of the Quarter who would rather be caught dead than doing 
mething out of the ordinary. They marvel at their more exhibitionistic 
eo: in the same pwide-cyed fashion employed by the tourists. 


vy 


Paris Pos 


Don’t Overlook Roman Ruins 


So far this season nothing startling new has been added to the col- 
lection of “characters” patronizing the cafes nightly. They’re of the 
same ilk which was the screwball rage last summer. 

For instance, the Cat Girl is a rather tallish, thirtyish, stylish type 
who is never seen anywhere without her cat draped somewhere about 
her person. Sometimes the feline is coiled about its owner’s neck stole- 
fashion; sometimes it is just carried in the arms of its mistress. But 
the two are always together, even when it comes to eating in a crowded 
restaurant. The sight of a cat enjoying its dinner right next to you 
might possibly be disturbing at first but you'll get used to it. 

The other night the first baby leapard of the summer season was 
observed in front of the Brasserie Lipp. Fortunately its owner respected 
city laws to the extent of attaching a leash to the beast. Nevertheless, 
the spectacle caused quite a stir for people sipping an otherwise quiet 
apertif. 

No tourist-time would be complete without Napoleon’s Coachman, an 
aging gentleman who strolls through the Quarter wearing Empire 
Period dress, swinging a whip and proclaiming every once in a while 
to curious questioners that he is indeed the coachman of the Emperor. 
Frequently his companion is a white-bearded scholar who speaks Eng- 
lish well enough and who, for the price of a drink, will sit down at 
your table to talk about the book he is writing, something which in- 
volves intricate translating from the Chinese. 

Ah yes, it’s truly open season now for Paris “characters.” 


Art in the Cemetery 


More than one tourist in Paris has discovered the city’s three largest 
cemeteries are places of interest not to be overlooked. 

Unless a person is that rare type who just likes the solitude afforded 
by graveyards, the thought of going to a cemetery as a sightseer strikes 
at first a morbid note. But rest assured, it is not considered at all 
ghoulish to inspect the Cemeteries of Pére-Lachaise, Montparnasse and 
Montmartre in Paris. The monuments erected over some of the graves 
are oftimes works of art not to be found in museums and the cemeteries 
themselves are so unlike those in the United States that they create a 
noteworthy remembrance of any trip to the Continent. For the histori- 
cally-minded, there is the added incentive of viewing the graves of such 
personages as Chopin, Bizet, Berlioz, Balzac, Oscar Wilde, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Eugene Delacroix and Marshal Ney, to name a few. 

Less likely to be included on a Parisian tour, but certainly worth the 
effort if only because of its novelty, is the Dog Cemetery in the north- 
western outskirts of Paris. Established during the last century on an 
island in the Seine, the cemetery is the final resting place for thousands 
of dogs and several cats. Inside the gates is a sign warning that some 
people come there to laugh—but often leave crying. Whether one is 
the laughing or crying type over the demise of someone else’s pet ani- 
mal, it must be granted that the spectacle of so many tombstones for 
canines prompts a reaction rarely noted in a cemetery. 

Many owners of the dead dogs arrange for perpetual care of the 
graves; others are neglected in a manner not uncommon to graves of a 
more conventional sort. Inscriptions lettered on the markers range from 
such simple homages as. “Kiki—1903-1911” to extended sentiments 
sometimes beginning with the phrase, “My only friend . . .” The river 
that flows through Paris provides few more unusual sights than this 
cemetery located on one of its islands. 
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Festival Floodlights Pinpoint Sights of City : ; 


M psoas In LonpoN. Newcomers will 
wonder why this metropolis used to be 
called “grim and gray.” As for people who 
already know the town, they will see that the 
old city, despite certain grim experiences a 
decade ago, has suddenly entered the brave 
new world. Bomb-sites have disappeared under 
new buildings or trailing greenery or smart, 
brightly painted temporary shops. The Festival 
of Britain is modernity itself, with broad 
streaks of the future. At night the whole center 
of the city, ancient glories and modern scars 
and all, is flood-lit. 

London always intrigued the eye anyhow, 
in the queer light of the summer months. In 
this northern latitude you hurry to the theatre 
for an evening’s pleasure alongside jewelled 
ladies and gentlemen in evening dress through 
broad daylight, for the sun lingers late in the 
sky. The curtain goes up at 7:30 p.m. on all 
plays—a hang-over from war-time when it 
was a good idea to be in bed by 11 p.m. or 
squeezed into your neighborhood air raid 
shelter. But now, when you emerge from a 
play, there’s no‘ night anywhere. Cunningly 
placed searchlights pick out this or that fam- 
ous bit of a city you never fully saw before. 
For the first time you can read the inscription 
under Nelson’s feet up there on that lofty 
column rising from Trafalgar Square. And 
isn’t that a slender second hand racing around 
the dial of Big Ben as he solemnly booms out 
the hours high over the Mother of Parlia- 
ments? Never was there so much to see for 
so many—not after nightfall in London, any- 
how. 

Your Choice of Classics 

Repair to Picadilly Circus, That’s where you 

will very likely find yourself, anyway, within 

an hour of checking in at the hotel. Look 
southward. That glow on the horizon is the 
Festival of Britain or, rather, a principal and 
handsomely illuminated fragment of it. Now 
turn in the other direction. A 15-minute ride 
northward is the Open-air Theatre. It spreads 
on the terraced-lawns of Regent’s Park. There 
a fairy-tale performance is offered of Mid- 
summer Night's Dream by the Immortal Bard. 
Between these two points perhaps the choicest 
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By Griffin Barry 


fare in the world, theatrical and musical, is 


to be had—provided, of course, you are con- 
tent with the grand old Britain tradition as it 
is set forth in performances that are somehow 
never the same outside England. 

New masters are competing with old—Shaw 
with Shakespeare, for instance. Sir Laurence 
Olivier at the St. James Theatre offers the 
Irishman’s Caesar and Cleopatra one night, 
Shakespeare’s Aniony and Cleopatra the next. 
At another theatre large audiences drink in the 
modern wit and profundity of Shakespeare’s 
Irish successor—if he is that—displayed in 
Man and Superman. A small theatre gives you 
an evening of Shaw’s short plays, too. But in 
number of offerings the older classics, led by 
the Bard of Avon, score. 

Alec Guinness’s harsh and intellectual Ham- 
let, damned by the fussy critics, is being 
thronged to by the public. John Gielgud is 
about to open in “The Winter’s Tale, and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor has entered the Old 
Vic repertory. A flawless performance of 
Chekov’s Three Sisters is being given else- 
where. These are well-tested favorites with 
the British and thousands attend them. 

Heroic Verse in Church 

The poetic drama has spilled from play- 
house into churches. In stately St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Field, Trafalgar Square, where John Mil- 
ton was once a parishoner, the seventeenth- 
century poet’s-Samson Agonistes has been 
given by a cast of famous actors. The altar 
was curtained off and at the altar rail men 
and women in grease paint performed under 
lime lights. No admission was charged but 
you were asked to contribute “something” be- 
fore you left. The contemporary Christopher 
Fry has written A Sleep for Prisoners for 
church production. Staged in the oratory of 
St. Thomas’, off Regent street, it deals with 
the dreams of war prisoners in a church. A 
praising critic writes: “I advise patrons to 
bring a small cushion with them, despite all 
this lovely poetry. It softens the hard reality 
of church benches.” 

Something from Broadway 

Musical comedy is the only American con- 
tribution at the moment. Londoners have made 


the great handsome musical importay pas fr¢ 
Broadway -their own “cup of tea” for so 
years now. But it is not quite tea that fills ’ 
cup, it is Broadway champagne that the pal ib 
finds in such offerings as Carousel and 
Me, Kate. The Duchess of Kent, lovely a a 
slender widow of one of the King’s brothe 
has appeared at the latter show three times, 
only to confirm it in the mind of fashion. — 
The Leg Is Pulled ee 
At “small” theatres—principally the Wat 
gate and the Players in town and the Lyi 
at nearby Hammersmith—witty late-evenii 
revues give broad hints, with a wink, abo 
life in postwar London. Often the Ameri 
“Jeg is pulled’—a nylon-clad leg it always’ 
which has relatively few counterparts he 
nowadays. At the Lyric, Joan Heal portra 
an American with “neurotic” longings to € 
dure the horrors of life in England—one 1 
tioned meat-meal a week, cigarettes at 49 cer 
for twenty, no (or very few) nylons. The tu 
is very funny. Well-dressed Americans lau; 
self-consciously. [ | 


Now, Dr. Watson! a 
This summer you can walk out of the dé 
light noise of London into the fictional wor 
that Sherlock Holmes and Watson dwelt 
60 years ago. It was a real address: 22 
Baker Street. It’s still there, near Londor 
center. The present lease-holder has allow 
the Marylebone borough council to re-cre 
the sitting room, lighted by gas jets and 
oil lamp, that was shared for so long | 
Holmes and: Watson and which became t 
mental furniture inside so many heads. ; 
leather sofa, the pictures on the walls, 
fire-place, the easy chair, the cigar box are: 
there—as Conan Doyle dreamed them up 
the 1890s. Here are Doyle’s manuscripts, rf 
foreign translations, photographs from t 
many films and plays (especially Americai 
made out of the stories. So exact is the si 
setting that an orchid which is the key to 
scene The Hound of the Baskerville is vial 
in the country and, whenever it fades, is 
placed by the same donor. a 
Believe it or not, nearly 800 people we 
there the opening day. q 


CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


MN LAKE, RIVER AND ocean beaches now— 
») from Maine to California—some of the 
st pictures of the year are being made—and 
me of the worst. 

Why is beach Bera hy so enticing, and 


Bea i 
rst, there are alibat no limits to the 
sibilities of beach photography. Landscapes 
d seascapes, lighthouses, rocks and _sail- 
ats—an endless variety of scenic subjects 
waiting. People also are there, waiting for 
rtraits, closeups, gag shots and stunts. Fin- 
y, for action shots, the beach has no peer. 
Space, illumination and backgrounds are 
when you make the beach your studio. 
ike to begin with the background, looking 
> the three S’s—sand, sky and\sea. We 
y use one or more of these. The first prob- 
| is to find a clear area, uncluttered by the 
ris of extraneous humanity. The closer the 
mera, the smaller the necessary area of elear 
rroundings. 
At the water’s edge, with the camera cred 
the ground, it is easy to provide a clear 
ckground of untrammeled sky. 
ow, how about the lighting? The sun 
uld be behind the camera, or slightly to 


aA 


can ‘be about 45° to one side. 
Background Possibilities 


iting at various spots before taking step 
ee: introduction of the subject, or subjects. 
1ey are children, use a sandpail or other 
> D placed 3 in a predetermined spot to attract 
m. You'll get wonderful~candid shots of 
kids at sh ite you have arranged the 
ils first. 
n addition to shi! background and lighting, 
“ide where you want the camera, using a 
pod if available. Set the camera distance 
the exposure time. With color films, this 
ght be about 1/100 second, £6.3. With 
er XX film,-about 1/100 second, £22. 
nly after these details are readied do we 
Lon our subjects. With this spider-to-the- 
technique, you will find it easy to capture 
se elusive expressions which make for swell 
\ es whether your subjects are children, 
alts or a pet poodle. With all details pre- 
in advance, you have only to hold the 
tter button and click it at the right moment. 
Our staging technique need not be limited 
tionary subjects. In. fact, it is ideal for 
ion shots, such as a swimmer hitting the 
f; or a dancer doing a “grandjete”’. 
ba this planned-action shot, the first details 


oa 


side, for color shots. For black and white, 


Explore the possibilities of background and 


consider, a as before, are background and 


Ea eee 


Any reflecting surface can be used to illuminate shadows. 


lighting. Draw an “X” in the sand where the 
peak of the action will occur. Set up the 
camera and decide what exposure to use, 
selecting your fastest shutter speed, say 1/200 
second at f16. Let the subject do the leap 
once in rehearsal—a dry run, if you wish. 
Then you’re ready to shoot the real thing. Do 
it several times, over and over again. Out of 
half a dozen tries, you should get one or more 
wonderful negatives. 

Handle people as patiently as you handle 
your camera, and they will be delighted to 
cooperate with you. Whether they are your 
own subjects, or bystanders that you want to 
include or exclude, do not hesitate to speak to 
them. I have never had anyone courteously 
approached, refuse to cooperate. However, if 
bothered by a “lens louse” who insists on 
edging into the picture when you want an 
uncluttered background, one stunt is to pre- 
tend you want to include him. Station him 


_just outside the picture area, but pretend he 


is included by sending him a stream of direc- 
tions as to how to stand, etc. 

Another method is to shoot him with a 
“French plate’”—an empty film holder, after 
you have completed a roll of film, but before 
removing it from the camera. 

Exposure can be easily ascertained by fol- 
lowing the instruction sheet that comes with 
the film, noting the recommendations for 
“beach and marine scenes.” Err, if you must, 
on the side of underexposure. Most beach 
scenes are overexposed because of the great 
reflectivity of sand, sky and water. 

If you use an exposure meter, bring it up 
close to the subject, not more than six inches 
from a face. ; 

For shutter speed, 1/100 second is fine for 
most shots, and can even “stop” people run- 
ning toward the camera, with water splashing, 
if they are not too close. If your camera has 
higher shutter speeds, do not hesitate to use 
them, compensating, of course, with appro- 
priate F apertures. 


What about illumination? When sunlight 


floods the beach, it would seem ridiculous to 


Girls use tin foil on board. 


carry a bag of flashbulbs—like carrying coals 
to Newcastle. But the very brightness of the 
summer sun intensifies the relative darkness 
of the shadow. For this reason, especially dur- 
ing midday hours when the sun is overhead, 
some means of relieving the shadows is 
essential. 

With color film, and a blue flashbulb, that 
beach portrait can be a great glamour shot. 

Also good is the use of a reflector made of 
white cardboard or tinfoil. Even a newspaper, 
held to reflect sunlight into the shadow side 
of a face, will bridge the gap between an 
ordinary snapshot and a swell portrait. A 
white wall—or even an expanse of sand next 
to your subject, will help. 

In any case, try a variety of shots—scenic 
views, closeups, portraits, candid and action, 
not forgetting at least one planned-action 
scene. It will delight and amaze your friends 
when they see it and compare your print with 
the ordinary haphazard snapshots that usually 
are shown around after a day at the beach. 

Camera for Closeups 

A reasonably priced camera for use in ex- 
treme closeup work, as well as regular photog- 
raphy, is available in the new Bolsey B-Special. 
Using a set of three lens-extension rings, the 
photographer can work as close as three and 
%/4, inches. The same Bolsey camera focuses as 
close as two feet when extension rings are not 
used. Price $71.25, this 35mm camera includes 
one extension ring, with additional rings at 
$5.00 each. 

Two useful charts for closeup photography 
may be obtained without charge by writing 
the Bolsey Corp., 118 East 25th St., New York 
10. One chart gives areas covered with various _ 
extension rings and camera distances. The 
other chart is for use with supplementary 
“portrait” lenses. 

An entirely new field of scientific and hobby 
photography is opened up to the user when he 


- begins photographing small objects, animals, 


plants, flowers and designs with these closeup — 
attachments which reveal new patterns of 
nature to the human eye. 


Timely Tips on Beach Photography 
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Air-Sea Package’ 
Widens Alaskan Tour Range 


Le land of glaciers, totem 
poles and indescribable scenery—now 
is within practical reach of the two-week 
vacationer, 
which is offering ten completely different air- 
sea cruises to the Yukon country this summer. 

Packaged to take the effort out of vacation 
planning as well as to provide the ultimate 
in vacation pleasure, these tours range from 
a nine-day trip through the heart of the 
Golden North for $344, plus tax, from Seattle, 
to a 24-day Yukon sojourn for $486, plus tax. 

Included in the cost are first class air, rail, 
river steamer and motorcoach transportation; 
scheduled sight-seeing trips; hotel accommo- 
dations, and meals aboard airliner and 
steamer. Sixty-six pounds of baggage are 
carried free. 


Itineraries are so varied that no matter 
what the vacationer wants to see or do there 
is an air-sea cruise designed to fill his needs. 
Departing from his home city aboard a United 
Mainliner, the traveler will make a fast 
flight to Seattle, jumping-off point for the 
Yukon. There he will board an Alaska Steam- 
ship Company liner for a leisurely cruise up 
the sheltered waters of the Inland Passage, 
or be introduced to the scenic grandeur of 
this northern paradise from the air from a 
Pan American World Airways plane. 


WHICH DO YOU 
WANT TO SEE? 


Rio de Janeiro Paris 
Buenos Aires Hawaii 
London Rome 


See the World For What You 
Would Spend at a Resort 


Stop saying that travel is too expensive! You can visit 
Rio, Paris, Australia, Hawaii, Norway, Sweden, Italy or 
you can cruise the Caribbean, the Great Lakes or even 
go ‘round the world for what you would spend at a 
resort. Passenger-carrying, deluxe freighters are the secret 
to low cost travel. You can visit Cuba for $90, Brazil for 
$300, France for $165 or go ‘round the world for $300 a 
month. And what accommodations! Large staterooms with 
beds (not bunks). Meals consisting of Prime Ribs of 
Beef, Ham, etc. Plenty of relaxation, entertainment. Name 
the place you’ve always wanted to visit and chances are 
it is listed in ‘‘Trayel Routes Around the World’. 


This book names the ship lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge and describes accommodations and 
things to do aboard ship. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. The big 1951 
edition plus two other books can be yours now for only 
$1. Once you finish them, you'll agree that they yeuts 
~be a bargain at $10. 


ORDER NOW! GET 2 EXTRA BOOKS 


With your order we will include these 2 books that no traveler 
should be without— 


FREIGHTER LIFE — What vagabond voyages are all about. 
What the ships are like, who goes on them, what you eat, 
how to dress, etc. Plenty of photos. 


LANDS IN THE SUN — Where to visit or even retire in 
Mexico, the West Indies, Guatemala, ete., where the sun 
always shines, the food is good, and where the American 
dollar buys much more. 


Don’t wait _any longer. You have nothing to lose. We give you 
a Money-Back Guarantee if not completely satisfied. Take 
advantage of this 3 for | bargain now. Send $1 with your 
mame and address to Harian Publications, 3 A Third Ave., 
Greenlawn, New York. 
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according to United Air Lines. 


Newfoundland 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Youngsters enjoy play in a field of flowers a- 
cross from bare, house-dotted hills at Torbay. 


the island seldom reach zero, and maintain 
an average of about 25° while summer cli- 
mate may go up to 85° in late July and 
August. Newfoundland’s trouble is not with 
the cold, but with the ice, snow, sleet and 
winds which are damp and penetrating. It is 
incongruous to stand along the cliffs at Cape 
St. Francis, when the land temperature may 
be 75°, and witness a number of icebergs 
floating lazily by only a couple of miles off- 
shore. 

The warm season is short and is apt to be 
broken into several sections during June, July 
and August. Gales of twenty and thirty miles 
an hour are not unusual. There are days 
when they will not be required but a wise 
traveler visiting Newfoundland will provide 
topcoats and sweaters in the summer and the 
warmest, wind-breaking clothes in the winter. 
Street clothes should be of a heavy rather 
than a lightweight variety, with the excep- 
tion of a couple of weeks in July and 
August when summer clothes are more desir- 
able. 

If you are, looking for sandy bathing 
beaches, formal dansants or shady walks un- 
der tropical skies, pass up Newfoundland. If, 
however, you are interested in bits of the Old 
World transplanted in North America, the 
quaint culture of inhabitants long oppressed 
by nature, and a variety of unadorned scenic 
views, you will enjoy a trip to Canada’s Tenth 


Province. # 


Low Cost Tour Visits Cambridge 

A pleasant and scenic addition to a holiday 
in England is a low cost “quickie” tour oper- 
ated out of London. With departures scheduled 
every Thursday, the junket includes a visit 
to the Cambridge colleges, lunch, and a bus 
tour by Ely Cathedral. Inclusive rate is $4.69 
first class and $3.64 third class. 


Miami 


(Continued from Page 6) 


1 


are the poor fisherman’s paradise. The cat 
may not be as spectacular, but it is -plentil 
and edible. If you are on a limited budg 
you can have fun with an outlay of ah 
fifteen cents for mullet bait. 

The only other cost is a license for i 
water fishing, which is $2.25 for out-of-sta 
residents. This is necessary if you want 
fish in canals, lake, or rivers. 

Sightseeing bus trips range from $1. 14 
$3.38, including tax. Boat sightseeing tri 
through the bay, up the rivers and canals, 7 
from $1.50 to $3.00, while an all-day exet 
sion to Fort Lauderdale along the Inla 
Waterway comes to $4.60, tax included. Sor 
of the boats are equipped with glass botton 
so that visitors may observe tropical fish a 
marine gardens. Others offer night trips | 
the bay, with dancing under the stars. 4 

There are in the Miami area eleven gi 
courses, eight open to the public. You ¢ 
get in a day of golf without selling yo 
blood or auctioning your cuff links. But : 
member that golfing is a rich man’s sport. 

Miami is the only city in America whe 
jai alai (pronounced hi li) is played. T 
ancient Basque game is played with a so 
rubber ball covered with skin and a curvy 
basket (called a cesta) on a three-walled | 
ment court. Competition may be at eitk 
singles or doubles, as in handball or tenn 
Bets are made on individuals or teams, just 
on horses or dogs, to win, place, or show, 1 
number of points each racks up deciding 1 
finish. 

Yiddish Pictures 

There are more than two-score movie hous 
“in Miami, most of which show only one fe 
ture. One downtown palazzo offers a fi 
plus a big-time stage show, while a Bea 
theatre presents Yiddish pictures plus Yiddi 
vaudeville. Admission is no higher in 1 
south Florida resort than it is elsewhe 
throughout the nation. 7 

Night club entertainment varies from fem: 
impersonation to skin shows featuring vig 
ous stomach gyration, from old timers h 
Sophie Tucker and Joe E. Lewis to youngst 
like Rosemarie and the Vagabonds, from | 
nies like Jerry Lewis to serious pianists li 
Bill Jordan and Dave Elliott. Equally vari 
are the prices and the decor. 

On the cultural calendar are four series 
concerts, two operas per year by the Mia 
Opera Guild, a town hall lecture series, a 
the Music Circus, which presents operet 


~ in the round beneath a tent. The Univers 


of Miami drama department offers some bi 
ner productions, conspicuously superior 
most college drama groups. 

Miami is a city designed for fun. If y 
have a spare million lying around, you 
go through it in nothing flat; but you ¢ 
always enjoy yourself to the full on consid 
ably less. # 
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TRAVEL BOOKS: 


RUMS BEHIND THE HILL by Ursula 
raham Bower. 270 pages. $4.00. Mor- 
yw, N. Y. 

esearch-bent Ursula Bower had to wrangle 
ith British authority before she could go 
ito India’s North Cachar Hills and live 
ith the Naga people. She spent nine years 
sserving them, sharing their gaieties and 
isfortunes. Her book is cramnied with 
@ magnificent color and sweep of the region 
id backgrounded by authentic accounts of 
tuals and stark events. No missionary, 
id only 23 when she entered the tribal area, 
ie accepted their ways of life. Her trim. 
ear, reporter-like style of writing is as 
fective and as moving as the drumbeats of 
e Naga warriors. The tale she tells will 
lise eyebrows on some, chill others at 
mes, but always bring a warm glow of 
iderstanding—and gratitude to Miss Bower 
r bringing into our living rooms the fabu- 
us adventure of life with the remote Nagas. 
“center section of photographs is included. 


HE PARIS WE LOVE edited ip Dore 
grizek. 511 pages. $6.50. McGraw-Hill, 
‘a ¢ 

atest of the World in Color series, this mag- 
ficently illustrated volume also packs such 
riters as André Maurois, Jean Cocteau and 
iles Romains between its covers. Sections of 
e City of Light are deftly handled by fine 
riters, and the field is widened to include 
gints such as Neuilly. Stressing historical 
ckgrounds, the publication has chapters for 
€ epicure and the evening outer. Handsome 
| design, format and, to repeat, illustration, 
he Paris We Love warrants a prominent 
lace on the bookshelf of the F rancophile, 


N ISLAND SUMMER by Walter Magnes. 


eller. 222 pages. $3.00. Knopf, N. Y. 
rom the secret haven of your armchair you 
im watch the charming proceedings of a 
appy family on holiday at Martha’s Vine- 
ard through the pages of An Island Summer. 
s the author states, some of the people are 
al, “some make-believe, some half and half.” 
ll of them, fortunately, are zestfully alive 
| this entertaining chronicle. Youth, nature 
id life stripped to simplicities make the core 
‘this salt-breezed book about four brothers, 
ed eleven, nine, seven, and five, and their 
ise parents, If there’s such a thing as restful 
lventure, An Island Summer is it. 


(ORE FISH TO FRY by Beatrice Cook. 
80 pages. $3.00. William Morrow, N. Y. 
he exuberant author of Till Fish Us Do Part 
mtinues the saga of family life in the San 
ian Islands of the Pacific Northwest. Rods 
id reels and fishing compose the major 
ress, of course, in this sequel. The Cooks 
en make “clamburgers’ "enough to explain 
reir particular outlook on life. 


: 1951 


NICOLE’S GUIDE TO PARIS. 206 pages. 
$4.25. French-American Publishers, N. Y. 
With forewords by Louis Bromfield and Jean 
Cocteau, this colorful guide paragraphs per- 
tinent information under most of the sights 
selected by tourists for at least a look-see while 
in Paris. Richly illustrated in both color and 
black and white drawings, the handbook makes 
no attempt to burden the traveler with tightly- 
packed, small-printed pages of voluminous 
statistical information. On the contrary, the 
easily-read book touches the high spots of in- 
dividual sectors and sites, leaving the ency- 
clopedia to the more research-minded. An ap- 
pendix, separate from the guide, lists addresses 
of museums, theatres, bars and other estab- 
lishments. The guide also ticks off spots by 
symbols as a ready identification concerning 
personal appeal. 


DUNCAN HINES BOOKS by Duncan 
Hines. $1.50 each. Duncan Hines, N. Y. 
Revised issues of Lodging for a Night, Adven- 
tures in Good Eating and Vacation Guide are 
again available to the traveler. By now, the 
guides are familiar to most sightseers, par- 
ticularly the motorist. The simple format of 
the books gives complete information and 
prices concerning their appropriate subjects. 
Handy enough to toss into the glove compart- 
ment or a woman’s handbag, the information- 
loaded books are excellent means for keep- 
ing your holiday a smooth and happy one. 


_ Addresses, phone numbers, brief descriptive 


passages are among the statistics given. 


A FLIER’S WORLD by Wolfgang Lange- 
wiesche. 278 pages. $3.75. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 

Science writer and test pilot, Mr. Lange- 
wiesche presents in clear, simple terms the 
exuberant experience of flight. With such basic 
chapters as What Makes an Airplane Fly and 
What Makes the Weather, he opens to the un- 
initiated a sometimes baffling field, and takes 
you aloft for the safely vicarious adventure of 
flying. A foreword by Frederick Lewis briefs 
you on the author’s background, 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special rates on each Monthly 
Selection. I agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional selec- 
tions if I so desire. 


Please send me A Western Journal at the 
special membership price of $2.40. Remittance 
is enclosed. [J 


INI ee UL aati <is ¢ . s SRUNENOTR ofa ce Beeson 
PA COR ea etatalein ao: <0 nhs aher@abeaapatale Sos Tae ss s/ceste 
COLE Vester rite ern e: ayes o 2 Zone Statejccies< 
My Membership Number Is.................. 


‘A WESTERN JOURNAL by 


| Club Selection: 


Thomas 
Wolfe. 72 pages. Univerity of Pittsburgh 
Press.’ Price to members: $2.40. 

The last diary of Thomas Wolfe, one of 
America’s greatest writers, is the sterling selec- 
tion of the Travel Book Club for July. Found 
among the late writer’s unpublished papers, 
the manuscript was carefully scrutinized by 
Agnes L,. Starrett and Percival Hunt who 
patiently transcribed Wolfe’s odd handwriting. 

A Western Journal is written in the same 
masterly style Wolfe made familiar to mil- 
lions. His surging account covers a thirteen- 
day trip made in a white Ford through the 
national parks of eight western states: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. 

The format of the published work is set in 
stanzas, maintaining the epic poem effect so 
often found in the sweeping, rushing, cascad- 
ing, flowing, leaping style that won the writer 
high recognition, great admiration and im- 
mense imitation from his followers. Devotees 
of Wolfe will also find reproductions of his 
handwriting, and further realize the difficulties 
encountered by the editors. 

Those congnizant of Wolfe’s works, from 
Look Homeward, Angel through You Can't Go 
Home Again, will receive a vast amount of 
pleasure in reading his final published work; 
listening to his singing phrases, traveling with 
his starlit sentences. 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


@ SECURITY IN THESE 
TROUBLED TIMES 


@ A LOVELY HOME 


@ FUN, SAFETY FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN 


LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 

Tired of working at a boring job? Being cooped-up inside? 
Tired of the hectic pace of city life? Live in the country where 
there are no crowds, no traffic jams, where the air is fresh 
and clean and where life gives you and your children more. 
If you’ve ever said, “‘I’d move to the country temerrow if | 
could earn a living there’ then ‘‘Live in the Country and 
Make It Pay’? is the answer to your prayers. 


LOOK WHAT THIS AMAZING BOOK COVERS 

@ The surest way to earn a good living with or without farming 
@ Your chance to own your own small business in a nearby town 
@ Tourist camps — A good profit maker 
e 
e 
e 


a 
@ RELAXATION AND FREEDOM 


The NEW One man poultry farm 

Where to get started in small farming 

Quick, easy way to rebuild cheap land and farms 
@ New England, South, Southwest, Northwest, California 
And there’s more, much information on slashing food sosts, 
enjoying city comforts in the country, ways to increase value 
of your land, ete. Yes, in these troubled times the country Is 
becoming more and more ithe center of easy going, comfortable 


wins: THE BOOM IN COUNTRY LIVING 
IS WAITING FOR YOU! ACT NOW! 


No matter what happens in these perilous days, now is the 
best time to start the best part of your life. The boom in 
eountry living is just getting started.’ Don’t let it pass you by. 
Whether you want a farm or not, ‘‘Live in the Country and 
Make It Pay’’ will show you how you can live a happier, safer 
life and still earn a geod living. Send for this amazing book 
today. It’s only $1 — and we’ll refund your money if you don’t 
agree that this book will show you how to earn a comfortable 
living in the ‘country. Act now. Tear out this ad, print your 
name and address and mail it with $1 to Harian Publications, 
3 Third Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 
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Travel Crosswords 
eh Ted Shane 


» . a(S ; 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 9 Goggled with an open mush-absorber 
r 10 What Piraeus is for Athens 
1 What to do on seeing the Grand Canyon 11 “The Elder & The Younger”’ 


5 Antananarivo is its capital 12 Open one’s big mouth and asseverate 
14 Has broken with a former Aly, begum! 13 The landlord’s lb. of flesh 
15 One of the most noticeable things about 21 Cuckoo— 


old Naples 

16 It’s on the house 

17 Country that’s poured troubled waters on 
oil 

18 What prices and the Alps are in Switzer- 
land 


What a Scotchman does with his old 
suits 

Place where Italians swim to work (it’s 
full of dives) 

A hunk of thunder 

Western Union to the Moon 


19 What we often like to take till payday: 28 People yelling at each other in Italian 
2 wds. 29 Hawaiian doughnut, made of many flow- 
20 Nero, Musso, Adolpho, Franco, and ers 
Stalino 31 Member of the Ignited Nations 
22 Rhode Island’s former Doughyille 32 ‘Forgotten’ Great Lake 
24 Mickey Mouse’s Latin name 34 Paul, the Nose Sticker-Inner 
25 Device which proves radio looks as bad 35 Much fussin’, fightin’ and feudin’ 


as it sounds 

26 Titonian 

29 Cowfeederia 

30 Le Triomphe de Paris 

33 They disappear when you get up 

34 One of the oldest things about our 
postoffices 

35 Port Russia swiped from the Japs who 
swiped it from China 

37 Summer cooling device 

38 You have 100s of these—until you need 


Kefauverodents 

Big drips _ 

Land where Cain was a refugee 
They’re known for wine, waters, 
canoes and Stromboli 

Thor Heyerdahl’s best seller 

What Americans would get in Peiping 
Isle not near the Virgin Islands 

What they call Ava Gardner in Rome 
Chew-chew car 


vol- 


one 51 Powdered H20 
40 The wordy Gershwin 52 Worry is the No. 1 
41 If there’s a bettor way to lose your 53 


money, this is it 
43 Stationary ark 
44 An Englishman’s Tie 
45 Road of the Iron Nag 
46 Charlie Chaplin’s brother 
47 Sounds a blue note 
48 Uruguay-Argentine flower 
50 Original lion tamer 


Gold-filled place, once called the Anvil 
City > 

A morsel for the widow 

MSSacre an author’s brainchild 

Un French man 

What the male midriff does after 50 
Best to keep jack separated from this 
jerk 


51 The Mauler Dempsey was 

54 They raise all the green stuff and finan- 
cial cabbage around Washington 

58 Prince of the Metropolitan 

59 The 20th Century’s an excellent example 
of one 

61 This is fixed in mental circles 

62 Kind of pro 

63 Take it easy in France 

64 When the Queen arrives 
she’s usually tied up to one 

65 Traveler in Forbidden Territory 

66 They make inhabitants of a place 


Solution to June Puzzle 
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DOWN 


Pulverized intestinal fortitude 

How everything is on top of the Matter- 
horn 

Hollywood’s shining example: 
haste and repeats at leisure 
May Beanies woven under water 
Upstanding things about old 
vessels 

Crafty things Romans are noted for 
She sounds wealthy, and she’s a deer! 
Town in New York 


marries in 


sailing 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


More Than A Myt 


By Kay’ Maret 


vow THE GOD OF FIRE and metals, isn’t just a mythical figur 
to the people of Birmingham, Alabama. In reality, he’s a muscula 
iron man, 55 feet tall, weighing 120,000 pounds, and mounted on | 
125-foot stone-faced pedestal atop Red Mountain, overlooking the city 


Vulcan stands as a monument to the metal industry, and typifies th 
natural resources of his local district, where coal, iron, and limestone 
the three essentials for making steel are found in abundant deposits 


He’s the largest iron man in the world, and the second largest stat 
in America—rating next in size to the Statue of Liberty. 


Following an idea originated by James A. MacKnight of Birming 
ham, Vulcan took shape in 1903 for the purpose of attending the | 


Louis Exposition of 1904, 


His anvil, in proportional size, is beside him. He grips his black 
smith’s hammer with his left hand, and his 26-foot right arm extend 
into the smoky blue sky. His six-ton head shows thick croppy hair an 
a squarish, bearded face. With staid, deep-set eyes, overshadowed b 
bushy eyebrows, he looks skyward into the northeast. On his fee 
weighing five tons each, he wears Greek-like sandals laced almost t 
his knees; and a short blacksmith’s apron partially covers his brawn 
body—patterned from a description of the mythical god. 9 


A sloping six-and-one-half acre of public park with trees, flowe . 
and graduated lagoons, forming cascading waterfalls, emphasizes th 
natural beauty of the restful area around the statue, high above _ 


rumbling traffic. 


A four-lane highway, cut deeply through the ore-filled noi 
edges Vulcan Park where the statue can be reached by a graded twe 
lane paved street up the mountain, or groups of broad steps cut frox 


native rock speckled with ore. : 


Over 250,000 visitors a year, from all over the world, are welcome 
by Vulcan. Some outstanding personalities have gazed at his stalwai 
figure, then climbed the 159 steps, inside the marble-lined lobby, t 
reach the iron-railed observation platform, almost 600 feet above th 
valley. And from the vantage point the hills are miniatures and th 
city a model-toy-town. al 


4 


Amid greenery of park, unique statue symbolizes city’s top indust 
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lational Travel Club Bulletin 


x BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on 

travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 
tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
and to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure. the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


\ ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


The Travel Magazine 


A Continuation of The Four-Track News 


~Votume XII]—Numaer 1 October, 1906 Cue Denenty 


: ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGINNING with the present issue ‘The Four-Track News 

. becomes THe Traven MaGazine, and it is the intention 

of the new publishers, however inadequately this first num- 

ber of the new series expresses it, to issue a magazine which 

will.be the foremost exponent of the travel idea ever published in 

_ this country. We are happy to print this letter to our readers from 
_ Mr. George H. Daniels. 

_ To the. Readers of 


Tue Fovur-Tracx News. 
In transferring ‘Tne Four-Track News magazine, with its subscription 


re list, contracts, and good-will to Mr. Walter A. Johnson (formerly with g 


Doubleday, Page & Co.) and associates, we wish especially to express the 
good-will of the undersigned and of all those who have been associatec 
_ with the magazine. 
© We thank you most heartily for the interest you have extended in the 
past, and we “bes ak for THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE a continuation o 
‘that kindly consideration, for we wish the magazine every possible succes: 
Very truly yours, 
GEO. H. DANIELS. 


The new title. it is believed, will cnable others, besides the sev- 
eral hundred thousands of people who have already been readers 
of The Four-Track News, to understand the publishers’ intentiong 

Th of making a helpful and interesting magazine 
e hich is to tell people, in a practical way, wh 
Change whic people, I al way, wher 
where_and how ‘to travel. The pages are e 
larged. to accommodate more beautiful pictures, to be super 
printed hereafter on the finest paper throughout the magazine. 

In a word, let us s#& the magazine is to be a periodical for t 
_ active-minded men and women who are interested in the recreaf 
_ Opportunities and cultural advantages which travel affords. 


This country is full of men and women who can give mg 
and entertaining pictures of the places and modes of lifg 
perience than are writtefi in three-quarters of the bog 
Ve believe oth: at the pag 


= Fiftieth Anniversary 


yes ISSUE, TRAVEL crosses the half-century mark. Originating 
with the Four Track News and expanding to The Travel Magazine, 
oday TRAVEL looks back Epon an exciting past—and toward an exciting 
ute.. © 
While the previous 50 years have been highly charged with change 
nd progress, Travet believes the next 50 years will bring forth equally 
mazing adventures and enjoyments. And when this globe has been com- 
letely explored and man rockets out into the universe—TRAVEL will 
oam there as well. 
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and other information which wil] gen 
convenience of your trip. Wg 
seasons of the 
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THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. 


This new publication is designed as an auxiliary to the New 
York Central’s “ Four-Track Series,” and its various isaues will con- 
tain timely notes of travel, interesting information relating to the 
evelopment of transportation in the twentieth century; appropriate 
lustrations of scenery and equipment; brief notes on books of travel; 
hnd as few statistics and as little dry statement as possible. 

+t is hoped that it will prove so valuable as to command a place 
‘ther transient publications regarding transportation. 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER —~ 


LOU ARONOVITZ 
(Miami - Midsummer 
Miracle) was born 
in Florida 27 years 
_ago and is a graduate 
of Miami High School 
where he served as 
editor of the school 
paper. He received 
his B.A. from the University of Florida and 
while there was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
“Kappa Phi, Phi Eta Sigma, and worked on 
campus publications. He also wrote and di- 
rected varsity and fraternity theatricals. 
After getting an M.A. at Columbia University, 
he became news editor of a weekly in Miami 
and has held that post to the present. A three- 
year Army stint, half of which was overseas, 
is also part of his active career. 


OSCAR L. CHAP- 
MAN (Our National 
Parks) was nomin- 
ated on January 5, 
1950, to be Secretary 
of the Interior. He 
was born in Omega, 
Va., in 1896 and left 
Randolph Macon Aca- 
demy in Bedford, Va., to enlist in the Navy 
in 1918. Later obtaining his degree in law, 
Mr. Chapman has moved progressively through 
a host of governmental positions and _ his 
thirteen-year service as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior is a record probably unequalled 
in U. S. political history. His distinguished 
career covers a broad scale of civic and hu- 
manitarian activities, and he has received 
several citations for service to his country. 


iy 


JAMES W. DANAHY 
(Newfoundland) be- 
gan his writing ex- 
perience with the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Express 
and he is a graduate 
of the Columbia 
School of Journalism. 
He held top editorial 
posts on the N. Y. American and was editor of 
such magazines as Commercial Digest and Gar- 
ment News. As a free-lance writer, he has 
contributed to Collier’s, American and other 
_ magazines. Editor and publisher of the short- 
~ lived Traveltime, he is the author of South of 
Which Border and My Rediscovery” of the 
West. Today he is vice president of the West 
Side Association of Commerce in New York 
City and has been editor of The Westsider 
for the past fifteen years. During World War 
Il, he organized the rationing program in New 
York and was later Assistant Federal OPA 
Director for New York State. 
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EDWARD FRANK 
ALLEN (Fifty Years 
of Travel) was editor 
of TRAVEL from 1910 
to 1917, at which 
time he joined the 
War Department as a 
special representative. 
Since then he has 
been in editorial berths with Popular Science, 
American and Collier’s, among other publica- 
tions. He has also contributed to Collier’s En- 
cyclopedia, Listed in Who’s Who, he has writ- 
ten a dozen or more books of varied range and 
subject matter and is presently at work on a 
Dictionary of Superstitions, Now with Pro- 


gram, a magazine devoted to the lecturing ‘ 


field, he lives in New York with his writer-wife 
Vera Reed Allen with whom he has collabor- 
ated on several books. Since his editorship of 
TRAVEL, he has contributed articles to its 
pages at intervals throughout the years. 


DIANA CHANG 
(Fair Days in Paris) 
was born in New 
York City in 1924 but 
lived most of her life 
in China. She was in 
Shanghai during the 
Japanese occupation 
and worked on the 
Shanghai Evening Post as feature writer and 
columnist. A graduate of Barnard College in 
New York City, she held a Fulbright fellow- 
ship in French literature at the Sorbonne in 
Paris in 1949-1950, She has recently returned 
from a European tour and lives in New York 
City with her husband, Harry Roskolenko. 


ELIZABETH 5S. 
STOKES (When You 
Take the Children) 
was born in Conklin, 
Mich., and received 
her degree from Smith 
College. Married in © 
1920, she has lived , 
alternately in New 
York and Florida ever since. Material for her 
article was born out of frequent travels with 
her family. She “keeps house of necessity and 
writes for fun.” 


KA Qe MCA OR Eee 
(More Than a Myth) 
is a native of Birm- | 
ingham, Ala., with a | 
wanderlust that has 
carried her far be- 
yond her hometown 
boundaries. She sand- 
wiches in free lance 
writing with household duties and received 
TRAVEL’S acceptance of her article in the same 
mail as another o.k. from a second source. 


keep freedom alive. 


Battle of Words 
Dear Sirs: 


No doubt+you are well aware how very dif 
ficult the general situation here in Indonesi: 
is. As in all young republics, there are mam 
difficulties to overcome. In our view, educa 
tion of the coming generation should have firs 
attention, and for many years the missions it 
this country have educated the youth. Noy 
we have come to a time of difficulties whiel 
cannot be overcome by us without help. Ti 
these times, it is very necessary that the youtl 
get to know well what is going on in the worl 
of today. To do this, we had our own week 
for the students of our schools, but even thi 
is in danger of collapse. The influence of West 
ern culture is slowly but surely losing it 
effect and. the ground here is ripe for commu 
nism. This we'try to fight at all costs. We very 
badly need’ reading material, such as maga 
zines, to give our youth a chance to see lif 
from all sides. We ask you, in the name of th 
youth here, to give us magazines and the like 
If you would and could be so kind as to sent 
them to us, it would help Indonesia’s youth te 
keep to the straight path of religion, democra 
cy and freedom. é 
Br. Gration ” 


9 Djalan Raja Dr. Suing 
Surabaya 


Republic of Indonesia | 
In admiration of Br. Gration’s efforts to widel 
the knowledge of Indonesia’s youth, TRAVE} 
has placed his name on its mailing list to re 
ceive the magazine without charge, hope 
TRAVELERS can join him in his sirugelem u 


Black Hills 
Dear Sirs: 


1 ee ae es 


Congratulations on the splendid article o1 
the wonderful Black Hills of South Dakot 
contained in the May issue of TRAVEL. 

A subscriber to TRAVEL for many years, we 
look forward eagerly to each issue and 7 
it to many of our friends. 

Volney A. Homie 
Attica, Ind. 
° 
Adds Congratulations 


Dear Sirs: 


May I add my congratulations to the mai ; 
which I am sure you must have already 
ceived for such an excellent production? ‘ 

Peter Rogers — 
Hounslow, En 


ARE YOU A VISITOR TO BRITAIN 


looking for a gift to your friends? 
For details of a welcome and _ practical 
plan backed by solid evidence — 

write today 


Grayson & Co. (London) Ltd. 


(Dept. C) 915 Broadway, New York 1 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded 
Friend B. Slote, Grand Island, 
Nebr., for Statue and Tower 
taken in Paris with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic using Super Pan 
Press film at 1/150, £16 with 
medium yellow filter. 


Amateur 
Photo 


ontest 


Winners 


for June 


SECOND PRIZE goes to 
Julia Foss, Yorba Linda, 
Calif., for Hold It! made 
at Casa Grande, Ariz., 
with Rolleiflex using 
‘Super XX at 1/60, £9 
with K-2 filter. 


THIRD PRIZE: Elizabeth Carlson, Cincinnati, O., for Tarascan Fisherman at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
made with Rolleiflex, Super XX, 1/100, £8, no filter. 


200 000 more 


must be saved this year! 
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